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8 Jazz Concert 
Louis Armstrong That's for me; Fine and dandy; 
Baby, won't you please come home; 
| surrender, dear; Russian lullaby; 
Louis Armstrong and The All Stars 
LA 8534 


9 Louis Armstrong Classics 
When the saints go marching 1n; 
Bye and bye; West end blues; 
Mahogany Hall stomp; Dipper mouth blues; 
A Save it pretty Mama; You rascal, you; 
Oo When it’s sleepy time down south. 
Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 
C LA 8528 


New Orleans Days 

Panama; New Orleans Function; 
My bucket’s got a hole in it; 

Bugle call rag. 

Louis Armstrong and The All Stars 
LA 8537 


Satchmo at Symphony Hall 

Muskrat Ramble; Black and blue; 

Royal Garden blues; Lover; 

Stars fell on Alabama; | cried for you; 

Since | fell for you; Tea for two; 

Body and soul; Mahogany Hall stomp; 

Steak face; On the sunny side of the street; 
High society; That's my desire; 

jam blues; 

Baby, won't you please come home; 

How high the moon; Boff boff. 

Louis Armstrong and The All Stars 
(Recording of a Symphony Hall Concert in 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 30th, !947.) 

2 records, auto-coupled: LAT 8017/8. 


Satchmo at Pasadena 

Indiana; Baby, it’s cold outside; 

"Way down yonder in New Orleans; 
Stardust; The Huckle-buck; 

Honeysuckle Rose; My Monday date; 

Just you, just me; You can depend on me ; 
That's a plenty. 

Louis Armstrong and The All Stars 
‘Recording of a concert at Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium, Jan. 30th, 1951.) 

LAT 8019 


you have not yet converted to Long Playing, why not start 
the New Year well by equipping yourself to play these wonder- 
ful records. Until you have known the pleasures of long playing 
records, you Cannot imagine what you have been missing. Don't 
delay any longer: write today to The Long Playing Advisory 
Panel (address as below), and find out how best you can adapt 
your existing reproducing equipment to play L.P.'s. Or if you 
prefer to purchase a new instrument, we shall be pleased to 
advise you on that, too. 


Branch of The Decca Record Company Ltd., 
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THE 


TURK MURPHY 
STORY 


URK MURPHY, one of the most 
unusual and gifted musicians to 
develop during the great jazz revival of 
the early 1940’s, was born on 16th 
December, 1915, at a little town called 
Palermo in the Northern part of Cali- 
fornia. His first instrument was a short 
cornet, which belonged to his father, and 
he was not aware the trombone existed 
until he saw one in a street parade. Then 
it was a case of love at first sight, and 
he persuaded his father to purchase one 
for him. 

When Turk was twelve years old his 
family moved to the township of 
Williams, and Turk was sent to the local 
High School. There he met Joe Pardee, 
musician and friend of Red Nichols, who 
fostered his ambition to become a profes- 
sional musician. During this period 
Turk played in the school band at 
parades, concerts and socials. 

In 1933 he graduated, and decided to 
leave Williams and try his luck in San 
Francisco. After doing a series of odd 
jobs he at last managed to break into the 
music business, and obtained his first 
professional engagement with the Merle 
Howard band. Turk became fast friends 
with the tenor saxophone player in this 
group, a friendship that was to last for a 
long time. 

Turk soon became dissatisfied with 
his musical progress, and started moving 
restlessly from band to band. Unable 
to find the right niche, he decided to quit 
the band business and make his living as 
a car mechanic. 


Helm (his friend from the Merle 
Howard band) who had by then switched 
to clarinet. Helm proposed that the 
two of them should start a Dixieland- 
style band, and Turk enthusiastically 
agreed. Bill Dart joined them on drums, 
Byron Berry on trumpet, and they soon 
found a piano player and guitarist. This 
group had a fair local following, and 
played for club and dance dates. 


HARD TIMES 


But 1937 proved a lean year for jazz 
musicians, and conditions forced the 
band to break up. Turk Murphy went 
back to his car repairing, working in a 
garage during the daytime, and at night 
striving to perfect his playing in the 
Dixieland ensemble style. He played 
professionally from time to time, when- 
ever he could get a night’s work, but 
his main ambition was to have a band 
of his own. 

About this time he started to collect 
jazz records, and was amazed by the 
ability of Kid Ory. Following careful 
analysis of Ory’s work on wax, Turk 
realised that he needed much more 
schooling in musical theory, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition, and put 
in some intensive studying. 


In 1940 he met Lu Watters and joined 
his band, and it was with this very 
successful group that he achieved national 
prominence. The second World War 
saw most of the Watters sidemen drafted 
into the armed forces, so San Francisco 


In 1937 he unexpectedly met Bob.,.,..was bereft of their music for the dura- 
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tion. In 1943, while still in military ser- 
vice, Turk Murphy had the opportunity 
of meeting Bunk Johnson, and was 
greatly impressed by the veteran’s play- 
ing. 

At the end of the war Turk was dis- 
charged from service, rejoined 
the Lu Watters’ group at the newly re- 
opened Dawn Club, the scene of their 
earlier successes. Two years later Turk 
decided to form his own band, which 
soon became widely known through their 
recordings for the Jazz Man _ label. 
Titles from these initial sessions were 
“Kansas City Man Blues,” “ Shake 
That Thing,” “ Brother Lowdown,” and 
“ Yellow Dog Blues.” 


Of more recent date are the Murphy 
recordings for Good Time Jazz, which 
include: ‘Chimes Blues,” “ When My 
Baby Walks Down The Street,” “ Turk’s 
Blues,” “Papa Dip,” Grandpa's 
Spells,” ‘“‘ New Orleans Stomp,” “ Trom- 
bone Rag,” “ Minstrels of Annie Street ” 
and “Hot Time In The Old Town 
Tonight.” 

Fairly recently the Jazz Man masters 
were purchased by Good Time Jazz, 
which gives the latter label a corner in 
Murphy, and many other valuable jazz 
sides. 

Turk Murphy is not only an extremely 
able and sincere musician, but a popular 
leader, and gifted composer. He has 
already made a considerable mark in the 
jazz world, and there is little doubt that 
in the years to come his Stompers will 
range farther and farvher beyond the 
confines of the Bay City. 
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PREACHIN’ 
THE BLUES 


By 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


QNC E again I am forced to hold back 
the second part of my essay dealing 
with poetry in jazz. There are two very 
good reasons for this: (1) Some new 
material has come to hand in the form 
of poems, sent to me from readers of 
these monthly notes, and (2) the visit of 
Mahalia Jackson to this country calls 
for some comment. Perhaps next month 
I will be able to conclude my remarks 
on the poetic theme. 

Before dealing with Miss Jackson as 
an artiste, | would like to preface my re- 
marks with the following observations; 
I do not believe that Mahalia’s down-to- 
earth style of spiritual and gospel singing 
belongs on the concert hall platform. The 
watered-down, refined and over-arranged 
versions of these songs which are sung 
by such artists as Paul Robeson, distaste- 
ful as they may be to jazz lovers, blend 
adequately with the formal surroundings, 
and the staid long-haired audiences at 
which they are aimed. Miss Jackson, 
however, endeavours to give us religious 
songs as they are sung in the Negro 
churches and revival meetings throughout 
America. Without genuine sympathy and 
the fervour of a coloured congregation. 
these songs and spirituals tend to fall 
flat, however great the artist who is sing- 
ing them may be. I am in entire agree- 
ment with Ernest Borneman on this point 
(see The Melody Maker dated November 
22nd). Having made the above qualifica- 
tion, I can pass on to the only concert 
I was able to attend, that at Southampton. 

It was with mixed feelings I viewed 
this performance of Mahalia’s. Her voice 
was truly magnificent, and in her faster 
numbers she really rocked; while, when 
singing songs of a more sober nature 
such as “ Last Mile of the Way,” she was 
very moving. pe 

There is no possible shadow of doubt 
that she is a superb artist, but I fear she 

‘has got into the hands of. some slick 
showmen. There was’an air of insincerity 
about her offering. The cheap gallery- 
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BIG BILL BROONZY AND MAHALIA JACKSON 


fetching performance in “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” when she knelt in an atti- 
tude of prayer, with her arms round the 
microphone, I found embarrassing. 
Other common touches in the show were 
numerous; the false ending to such items 
as “Dig A Little Deeper” (which she 
sang supremely well, I hasten to add)— 
the pause while the piano chorded in the 
background, and Miss Jackson bowed to 
the applause—then forward again for a 
repeat of the last verse, making a sad 
and forced anti-climax to what would 
have been the best item of the afternoon. 
It was all so deeply studied and cal- 
culated. I could imagine some stage 
director, smoking a large cigar sitting in 
the front row murmuring, “ Gee, this will 
bowl them over!” 


SUPERB ON WAX 


Personally, I prefer my Mahalia on 
record, where these mannerisms are 
absent. The new Vogue LP, for example, 
is Jackson at her brilliant best. Even 
“Silent Night” comes through well. 
although this European song is not really 
suitable material for her. I realise that 
the song has been sung extensively in the 
States for many years, nevertheless, 
although Mahalia sings it beautifully, 
such items as “ Amazing Grace,” “I’m 
Glad Salvation Is Free” and the fiercely 
rocking “Dig A Litle Deeper,” are ‘so 
much nearer to the true Mahalia Jackson. 

Harking back to her stage performarice, 
readers must not get the impression that 
I am accusing Miss Jackson of" insincer- 
ity—I am certain that shé’is a deeply 
religious woman, who, when in the mood, 
really feels her music. On: the concert 
platform, cold (and it was freezing’ in 
Southampton’s Guild Hall. Where was 
the heating ?), ill, and with the prospect 
of yet another show to foltow-in- the 
evening in a fresh- town, many-: miles 
away, one could not expect her, or any- 
one else, to “ feel the spirit.” Taking all 
this into consideration; plus the concert 


hall atmosphere, lacking as it must, the 
genuine response of a coloured audience. 
it is little wonder that Mahalia resorted 
to this rather cheap form of showman- 
ship. It was a pity she could not have 
found scme less hackneyed “ tricks.” 
While I can appreciate her dilemma, | 
cannot condone her solution. I am sur- 
prised that critics, far more eminent than 
myself, have not commented on. this 
point.. They seem to have been carried 
away by Miss Jackson’s wonderful and 
striking personality. 

“Of the organisation of her concerts 
(and I learn that the same conditions 
prevailed almost everywhere she played) 
and the lack of presentation, I prefer 
to remain almost silent, suffice to say 
that the whole show was woefully mis- 
managed, and at Southampton, in par- 
ticular, the feeble way the concert was 
produced almost ruined the show (there 
is a vast difference between “ showman- 
ship” and proper production). Both 
Big Bill Broonzy (who sang superbly, as 
always) and Mahalia Jackson, walked on 
after a half-hearted voice (we saw the body 
later!) through a microphone had told 
us a few hastily gleaned facts about the 
artistes. Furthermore, the show lasted 
only about an hour and a quarter (includ- 
ing a ten-minute interval!). At least 
thirty fans who had travelled all the way 


. from Brighton (to say nothing of the 


Bournemouth and Portsmouth contingent) 
were justifiably annoyed at this meagre 


_ offering. 


That Mahalia and Bill were due later 
in the evening at Luton, was offered as 
an excuse—it was an excuse which was 
not acceptable to a paying audience. In 
my opinion the Southampton enthusiasts 


“did not get valué for their money. I 


can only hope that Luton fans fared 


better. 


Criticism, however well meant, is more 


‘often than not, resented; it is to be hoped 


that if the promoter, Mr. Harry Dawson, 


-should.read what I have written, he will 
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not take exception. 1 am merely pointing 
out a few of the more obvious faults of 
this Jackson tour. We must all profit by 
our errors and omissions; | am sure Mr. 
Dawson will take to heart the lessons of 
this promotion. I have no idea how he 
made out financially (it is, of course, 
none of my business, that is a matter 
between Mr. Dawson and the Inland 
Revenue), but I would be surprised to 
learn that he made a profit. If South- 
ampton and Oxford (where, I am 
informed, the house was by no means 
full), can be taken as examples, then 
one of the reasons for the poor attend- 
ance must be the extremely inadequate 
publicity. To obtain a full house for 
such artistes as Broonzy and Jackson, the 
public must know what they are going 
to see. The British public, does NOT 
know either Mahalia or Big Bill. Co- 
operation of the local press can be 
invaluable in this direction (I write from 
experience, having done successful work 
for the concerts given in my own home 
towns of Brighton and Hove). Let us 
hope that the American stars who come 
over in the future, will be given a proper 
build up in the provincial towns in which 
they appear. 

Just after this column had been written, 
the news of Mahalia Jackson’s serious ill- 
ness was announced. It was obvious to 
ali that Mahalia was far from well in 
England, and her performane must have 
suffered accordingly. However, a critic 
must report and criticize what he hears. 
The fact remains, in many ways Miss 
Jackson’s performance was marred by 
the little acts of ‘ show-woman-ship ” 
which I have tried to describe. It is the 
sincere wish of all of us that Mahalia 
will soon be fully recovered. She did not 
spare herself, although sick, and lived up 
to the finest tradition of show-business : — 
“The Show must go on.” 


* * * 


I must devote the rest of my space to 
some of the numerous records that have 
heen sent to me for review. How lucky 
the jazz collector is in these modern 
times—if he has the cash! 


The Tempo Record Society must be 
one of the most consistent of all private 
labels—how seldom they issue a bad disc. 
Their latest items are “musts” for readers 
of ‘“ Preachin’ the Blues.” 

I find it almost impossible to write any 
fresh words in praise of Blind Lemon 
Jefferson. Regular readers will have 
gathered that I consider Lemon to have 
been one of the great blues singers of aii 
time. ‘Gone Dead On You Blues’’/“One 
Dime” (Tempo R54) is well up to his 
usual high standard (I have yet to hear 
a poor record). “ Gone Dead” is a grim 
little blues which Lemon moans with 
almost unbearable intensity. If I had 
to choose a Jefferson title as truly repre- 
sentative of his art (perish the thought!) 
I would find it hard to select from such 
items as “ Hangman’s Blues” and “ Jack 
O’ Diamonds.” This one is equally great. 
“One Dime” is a blues about poverty, 
but nevertheless it is in a happier vein. 


There is always a lurking hope that 
things may get better. Lemon is broke 
and only has one dime, but he still hopes 
that he may yet save himself from utter 
starvation, at least that is the impression 
I get. On both these sides there is Jeffer- 
son’s wonderful, swinging guitar, which 
is just one more reason why everyone of 
you should buy the record. 

Tempo R55 “ Religion Is Something 
Within You ”/“ Mother Love ” introduces 
Blind Joe Taggert, the gospel singer. It 
will be remembered that Taggert em- 
ployed the youthful Josh White to lead 
him from place to place (as also did 
Blind Lemon). Both sides contain an 
accompaniment by two guitars, and 
“Mother Love” also has a_ second 
voice ; this could easily be White, who 
must have been only a boy at the time 
(Autumn, 1927). This record will be cf 
great interest to folk collectors, for the 
two sides show plainly the influence of 
the white revivalist hymn and gospel 
songs. Taggert has a fine virile voice. 
and sings with great swing ; he is helped 
no little by the attacking and very 
rhythmic guitars. 

Some months back I reviewed the label 
known as Ristic ; | am delighted to say 
this small concern is still flourishing. The 
latest release is a wonderful Ma Rainey ; 
“ Big Feeling Blues ”/“ Ma & Pa’s Poor 
House Blues” (Ristic No. 5). She is 
aided on these sides by Papa Charlie 


Jackson. These duets are beautifully 
recorded and we can really hear the 
singers to advantage. Both are genuine 
blues with some great singing by both 
Jackson and Rainey. “Poor House” 
contains some delightful back-chat in the 
vaudeville tradition. Ma Rainey has 
always been a favourite singer of mine 
(how much Bessie must have learned 
from her!) and the record is well worth 
having. Jackson makes her a splendid 
partner. The record can be obtained 
direct from its source : 1, Walnut Tree 
Cottage, Burnham, Bucks. The issue is 
strictly limited and readers are advised 
to waste no time if they desire a copy. 
TAILPIECE 

“Let us, however, face the bitter truth 
that jazz appreciation in this country 
rests on the revivalist music of the local 
bands rather than the real music of such 
visitors as Lonnie Johnson, Irene Scruggs, 
Bill Broonzy and Mahalia Jackson. Half 
empty halls prophesy a more effective 
ban on American jazz visitors in 1953 
than the one the Musicians’ Union has 
imposed.” (James Asman, Musical Ex- 
press, Nov. 21, 1952.) 

I fear Mr. Asman’s words are only 
too true, bad publicity apart, the stan- 
dard of appreciation in this country 1s 
still far too low, when a revivalist band 
of mediocre talent has to be employed 
to ensure a success, with such artists as 
those quoted on the bill. 
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“ TROUBLE WITH THIS FELLOW RUST, HE DOESN’T TEACH YOU 
HOW TO DEVELOP SALES RESISTANCE. . . .” 
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Tas month, with very little preamble, 

1 shall review briefly Volume 3 of 
Capitol’s “History of Jazz” albums, 
available here on LC 6520. It consists 
of the equivalent of eight ten inch sides 
(four tracks per side) all of which were 
recorded in Hollywood, and were in- 
tended to summarise the “swing” 
period. The album is well worth buying 
and is unreservedly recommended to all 
those extremists (traditional and modern) 
who are willing to give ground suffici- 
ently to embrace for a moment the 
interesting middle period which has 
almost become the “no man’s land” of 
today’s jazz scene. 

Side one opens with “ Riffamarole,” 
a four bar riff on the 12 bar blues, 
played by the International Jazzmen. 
The album notes tell us this title was 
chosen because the majority of the 
musicians concerned had toured Europe 
at some time or another. Two choruses 
each are taken solo by Buster Bailey's 
clarinet, Benny Carter’s alto, Bill Cole- 
man’s trumpet and Nat Cole’s piano, 
while Coleman Hawkins takes three 
choruses. Presumably his was _ the 
biggest “name” at the time of record- 
ing—March, 30th, 1945. The whole 
thing swings along quite well despite the 
rather “chunky” effect achieved by 
Oscar Moore’s guitar. Bassist John 
Kirby and drummer Max Roach com- 
plete the group. — 

Track two, “ If I Could Be With You,” 
is the only title in the album also avail- 
able at 78 rpm. It is from the same 
session as “ Riffamarole,’ and has an 
adequate vocal by Kay Starr—here on 
her first recording session. This side 
was reviewed in the June, 1950, Jazz 
Journal by Peter Tanner. 

Track three gives us a re-creation of 
the original Benny Goodman Trio re- 
cordings with “ All I Do Is Dream Of 
You.” The album notes list the pianist 
as Teddy Wilson and the drummer as 
Jimmie Crawford, while Jazz Directory 
identifies them as Jimmy Rowles and 
Tom Romersa. Either way, the perform- 
ance is a success, mainly featuring 
Benny’s superlative clarinet playing. 
After bearing this track, pianist Dill 
Jones remarked: “I'll stake my reputa- 
tion on that not being Teddy Wilson.” 
The brushwork by Crawford (or is it 
Romersa?) is excellent. Recording date 
—April 17th, 1947. 

The final track on this side is a big- 
band Goodman offering, arraneed by 
Fletcher Henderson, of “Sweet And 
Lovely.” The section work (‘n particular 
the trumpets) is well-disciplined and 
precise. The first chorus features Bumps 
Myers’ “ gorgeous tenor” (I quote the 
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album notes) with the muted trumpets 
blowing legato phrases behind the 
soloist. The leader’s clarinet trickles 
out of the ensemble at the beginning of 
the second chorus and plays fairly close 
to the melody above the band backing. 

This track is a complete success in 
that it has an unquestionable place in 


SID CATLETT 
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FEATURED IN CAPITOL’S 
“HISTORY OF JAZZ.” 
the “History of Swing,” being repre- 
sentative of the late ‘thirties—early 
"forties Lunceford, James, Goodman 
and Dorsey bands. Recording date— 
October 25th, 1947. 

Side two opens with “Sometimes I’m 
Happy ’—a feature for Willie Smith’s 
alto. For all lovers of Smith’s work, 
this is one of the best performances in 
the album. The tune is a very fine one 
ideally suited to Smith’s style, with its 
sweeping, slurring phrases and big tone. 
The rhythm section backing is excellent, 
particularly Horace Henderson’s piano. 
The remainder of the group (led by Al 
Casey on amplified guitar) consists of 
the late Sid Catlett on drums; John 
Simmonds, bass; trumpeter Gerald 
Wilson, and Illinois Jacquet on tenor. 

“Sometimes,” is Smith nearly all the 
way, except for eight bars of Wilson’s 
restrained trumpet, remarkably similar 
in tone and style to that of Howard 
McGhee. This track, together with 
numbers two and four on this side, was 
recorded on January 19th, 1945. 

Track two, with the same line-up, is 
a jam performance of “ How High The 
Moon.” Catlett's drums set the tempo 
and Wilson’s trumpet takes us into the 
theme over some riffs from the saxes. 

Jacquet takes a chorus aoteworthy if 
only because he remains in the normal 
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tenor sax register and plays with taste 
and restraint. It is also interesting to 
discover that he possesses a rich warm 
tone and is, in fact, a remarkably com- 
petent musician when not being an 
exhibitionist. 

Smith follows with a chorus in his 
“JATP” style and hits on a descending 
phrase idea towards the end of his solo 
which was probably quite new in 1945. 
The leader takes half a chorus on 
amplified guitar and we are made aware 
of a slight drawback arising from the 
outstanding clarity of LP recording, it 
enables us to hear Casey’s actual finger- 
ing of the strings. The last half chorus 
is jammed, with Catlett’s drums kicking 
the beat along. 


Track three is a good representation 
of the Ellington/Hodges small group 
sound. “Rexercise,” a Rex Stewart 
composition with a light, Ellingtonish 
flavour, is played by a group containing 
five musicians who have, at some time 
or another, played in Ellington orchestras 
(Stewart, Al Sears, Lawrence Brown, 
Harry Carney, and Junior Raglin) plus 
Eddie Heywood, Ulysses Livingstone 
and Ken Purnell on piano, guitar and 
drums. 


To re-create the small group sound 
heard on such recordings as “* Squatty 
Roo” (Hodges, HMV) Purnell employs 
a pattery off-beat with his brushes which 
tends to monotony towards the end of 
the side. Solos come from Stewart, 
Sears and Carney, and short passages by 
Junior Raglin’s rich-toned bass, as well 
as Eddie Heywood’s piano, the latter 
making no apparent effort to sound like 
the Duke. Recorded January 25th, 1945. 


The final track is, in many ways, the 
best in the album. It has the same 
rhythm section as the first two tracks on 
this side, but the front-line comprises 
Joe Guy (trumpet), Jacquet and Bumps 
Myers (tenors) and Ben “ Bull Moose” 
Jackson on alto. 


Guy, an ex-Earl Hines trumpeter, will 
appeal immediately to lovers of Fats 
Navarro-styled trumpet since, like Fats, 
he plays with enormous swing and a 
fine, clear tone. He leads the group into 
“T Never Knew,” and is followed by 
solos from Jacquet, Jackson and Myers 
(in that order) with an excelent eight 
bars from Horace Henderson’s piano 
sandwiched in the middle of Jackson’s 
Pete Brown-like alto solo. 

Not-quite-on-the-beat trumpet is the 
most “ modern” sound in the album and 
Guy’s forceful, driving style, coupled 
with Catlett’s bouncy rhythm, swings 
the group in a confident but loose way. 

This is happy jazz with no inhibitions. 
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EDITORIAL 


HAVING recently arranged to take 
over the publishing rights of 
another magazine, dealing with popular 
records and kindred subjects, we are glad 
to be able to give you the news that we 
shall again be adding to our number of 
pages. This will enable us to enlarge our 
record reviews, and also to introduce 
several new features of rather broader 
interest, but centered, of course, on the 
field of records, reproducing equipment, 
popular music and entertainment 

Ah ha! some of you will no doubt 
cry, this is obviously the thin end of the 
wedge, the JOURNAL is going commer- 
cial! Oh, ho! we retaliate, come and try 
making a living out of jazz readers. We 
have banged our editorial heads against 
that apathetic wall for five years. And 
does anyone seriously believe that it is 
possible for any magazine that is NOT 
commercial to survive in these days of 
rising costs and curtailed spending? It 
is manifest that in order to maintain our 
present editorial standards, and at the 
same time provide real value for money, 
it is absolutely essential that we attract 
additional readers from outside the jazz 
sphere. 

It is indisputable that we have given 
the jazz public a very ample opportunity 
to support a publication devoted SOLELY 
to their music and interests. The fact that 
they have proved incapable or unwilling 
to do this provides the sole reason for 
our change of policy. In other words, in 
order to ensure that the magazine carries 
a high proportion of jazz material in the 
future we shall be subsidising it with the 
extra pages devoted to the more popular 
forms of music. 

So, you see, we shall not be curtailing 
the jazz public’s reading in the least 
degree, and there is every chance that we 
might well convert some of the new 
readers we hope to reach into jazz addicts 
-—given time and patience. 

Any complaints ? 


FEMCATS 


We extend a hearty welcome to those 
two fine pianists, Mary Lou Williams and 
Marian McPartland. 


The former, whose playing has become 
more modern with maturity, is still prob- 
ably the finest of all women jazz pianists. 
She has recorded four titles for Parlo- 
phone, which are scheduled for January 
release, watch for: “Lover,” “Man I 
Love,” ‘“‘ Coronation Bongo Blues,” and 
“ Azute.” 

Marian, who is on a flying visit, and is 
minus husband Jimmy this trip, improves 
each time we hear her—she is a fine 
musician. 

She tells us that Jimmy’s new band is 
the best he’s had for years, and that they 
will both (the McP.s not the band) be 
over for the Coronation. 


COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


Those of you who read of Ken Colyer’s 
visit to New Orleans in the December 
issue, will be interested to know that we 
have just received word from our old 
friend, Dr. Souchon, that Ken is now 
living in the Crescent City. 

Ken has taken up his abode in the 
Vieux Carré, in an apartment directly 
above the “ Mardi Gras,” the café where 
George Lewis and Paul Barbarin play 
each night. 

Ken was always a most sensitive musi- 
cian, and he cannot fail to benefit from 
what he will surely assimilate in his pre- 
sent surroundings. 

We send him greetings, and shall look 
forward to hearing him when he returns 
to this country. 


AVALANCHE 

We are not sure whether the postmen 
or ourselves have been the more startled 
by the number of solutions sent in to 
Steve Race’s Jazz Crossword Puzzle. 
Clearly, the response indicates that a 
great many readers are puzzle-minded, 
we therefore now offer three records (to 
be chosen by the winner) to the reader 
sending in the best example of a Jazz 
Crossword Puzzle. The Editors’ judg- 
ment as to which is the winning puzzle 
to be accepted as final. 


Have a go! 
THE EDITORS. 
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VOGUE 
RECORDS 


A SELECTION OF NEW L.P. 
RELEASES 


CHARLIE PARKER, Vol. 2 


LDE.016 Lover Man 
Scrapple from the Apple 
Don’t Blame Me 
Be Bop 
How Deep its the Ocean 
Blues 
Embraceable You 
Dark Shadows 


DIZZY GILLESPIE Plays 


LDE.017 Wrap Your Troubles in 
Dreams 

She's Funny That Way 
Everything Happens to Me 
| Don’t Know Why 
| Cover the Waterfront 
Sweet Lorraine 
Afro Paris 
Hurry Home 


SIDNEY BECHET 
JAZZ CONCERT, Vol. 1. 
Recorded at the Salle Pleyel 


LDE.019 High Society 
Royal Garden Blues 
In the Streets of Antibes 
Little Flower 
South 
Sweet Georgia Brown 


GEORGE LEWIS & His 
New Orleans All Stars 


LDE.012 Weary Blues 
St. James’ Infirmary 
Bill Ballev 
Bugle fall Rag 
Big Butter and Eee Man 
Bourbon Street Parade 
Tin Roof Blues 
Dippermouth Blues 


PAUL BARBARIN & His 


New Orle2ns Band 
LDE.013 Fidgetv Feet 
Walk Through the Streets of 
the 
Just a Little While to Stay 
Here 
Just a Closer Wal< with Thee 
Clarinet Marmalade 
Eh, la-bas! 
Lily of the Valley 
Panama 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS 
OF OTHER 78 r.p.m. AND 
LP RELEASES 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD. 


100 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8619 
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Second Thoughts on 
‘PORGY and BESS’ 


By V. L. BELLERBY 


FTER the stunning impact of Breen’s 
production of “ Porgy and Bess,” the 
sensation of experiencing the riotous 
vitality and exuberance of a great Negro 
troup, an immediate, objective assessment 
of Gershwin’s Work is impossible. A few 
days later much of the incense has burned 
away, one can at least try to value 
“ Porgy ~ as a work of art. 


One is at once faced with a dilemma. 
From what “* Point of departure” is one 
to start one’s critical journey ? Must one 
apply the same standards by which 
Ernest Newman judges Verdi's * Othello ” 
or Wagners “Tristan and Isolde ?” or 
must one lean to the touchstones by which 
the jazz-purist will sense this work. (1 
mean the true jaZz-purist who has a pleas- 
ing catholicity of taste and not the new 
kind of pseudo-traveller who would no 
doubt insist that the only way to write a 
Negro opera would be to have a New 
Orleans’ band parading around the stage 
for three hours.) 

We must surely commence by drawing 
from both worlds. Gershwin called his 
work an opera, he also described it as a 
* Folk-Musical,” thus laying himself wide 
open on two counts. Is “ Porgy ~ good 
opera ? Does it also succeed in express- 
ing the emotions, folk-lore and musical 
traditions of the Negroes of S. Carolina ? 

As an opera “ Porgy” is a failure. It 
has precious little unity of thought and 
construction; its moods change so vio- 
lently and quickly as to make its tragic 


MEMORABLE SCENES 
from “ Porgy and Bess” 


Top. Crown and Robbins 
battle it out as all Catfish 
Row looks on in terror. 


Centre. Serena Robins 
mourns over the body of 
her murdered husband. 


Left. Some of the resi- 
dents of Catfish Row, 
dancing to a slow, hypno- 
tic rhythm, set the mood 
for the opening’ scene. 


situations appear ludicrous; the orchestra- 
tion is thin and uninspired often borrow- 
ing (almost in despair) from Ravel and 
even Verdi. It cannot really be compared 
with such varied contemporary works as 
Berg’s Wozzeck,”  Britten’s “ Peter 
Grimes,” or Menatti’s “The Consul,’ 
each of which bears the stamp of a strong 
unmistakable personality. 


DELIUS 


Nor do we ever feel the sense of a 
genuine portrayal of the American Negro, 
rather the presence of the Negro so be- 
loved of Hollywood—someone who is 
either frenzidly happy or full of a hysteri- 
cal fear of the Lawd. We feel sorry for 
Porgy, true, but only because he is a re- 
jected cripple not because his suffering 
reflects anything of the struggles and 
sufferings of the Negroes. The music has 
little of the yearning, the nostalgia, the 
joy of the Spirituals, Blues and Stomps. 
Porgy’s song “I Got plenty of Nuttin’ ” 
has about as much in common with Negro 
music as the “Cobblers Song” from 
* Chu-Chin-Chow the rather lovely 
duet “ Bess you is My Woman Now” 
reveals a careful study of the Western 
European style of operatic writing and 
little else. The fast rhythmical passages 
have the white man’s tum-ti-tum 
Got Rhythm ™ touch rather than a simple, 
natural inventive swing. Curious that in 
the composition of an Englishman, the 
* Appalachia” of Delius one feels closer 
to the heart of the Negro than one ever 
does in Porgy.” 


The inventive and intellectual power to 
write opera and the emotional and sensi- 
tive outlook necessary to absorb and 
translate folk elements were beyond 
Gershwin. Even so one must feel grateful 
that he has given us a work which can 
be sung and acted only by Negroes. To 
miss * Porgy ~ is to miss an exhilarating, 
exciting experience. Has any revue pro- 
duced anything more completely satisfy- 
ing than Calloway’s “ Kittiwah Island” 
scene ? 

In the last sentence we perhaps find a 
clue to the correct appraisal of * Porgy.” 
The truth is, one feels, that Gershwin 
was essentially a sophisticated song-writer 
of extraordinary talent, a talent which was 
often mis-directed into his lumbering, 
pretentious Symphonic Jazz and which 
fully realised itself in music for revues 
and films. In “Porgy” his sense of 
melody and of the theatre are well in 
evidence, “ Summertime and “It Ain't 
Necessarily So” are grand tunes: the 
* Street Cries ” are beautifully conceived. 
The work is little more than a series of 
delightful revue scenes giving so much 
scope for a talented Negro cast. 


Whether the rich mine of folk material 
resplendent in the Blues and Spirituals 
can ever be fused with the stream of 
operatic tradition is an interesting specu- 
lation: one feels that Stanley Dance or 
Spike Hughes could write us an interest- 
ing article on the subject. 
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WORTH SPIN 


RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
White Christmas (83439/Winter 
Wonderland (83440) 
(Brunswick 05032) 

These Armstrong recordings accom- 
panied by Gordon Jenkins and _ his 
orchestra, of which this is the latest ex- 
ample, are hard to review. It is easy 
enough to dismiss them as commercial 
and a waste of time for the jazz fan. 
All of them, and especially this coupling 
with Louis’ trumpet left at home, are 
certainly commercial; but they are also 
undeniably effective and mark yet 
another phase in the great man’s career. 

It can’t be said that Louis has been 
forced into these recordings by either 
American Decca, or his friend Gordon 
Jenkins, since Satchmo’ is delighted with 
them and has had a big hand in choosing 
the material. You and | would rather 
that American jukeboxes from coast to 
coast featured “ Hot Five” or at least 
“ All Stars” recordings, but the mere 
fact that you hear Louis everywhere in 
America today is nothing of which any- 
one need be ashamed. Quite the re- 
verse, and I do feel that these recordings 
which have been made with considerable 
care and which present Louis as one of 
today’s top vocal artists will do nothing 
but good. 

These recordings may be considered a 
parallel to those made by Fats Waller 
and his Rhythm. Both artists have 
retained their integrity as well as adding 
considerably to the prestige of commer- 
cial popular music. ; 

Louis sings both these in his usual 
endearing and_ utterly personal way, 
while Gordon Jenkins and his orchestra 
offer sympathetic accompaniment, with 
the usual emphasis on the strings. Even 
“White Christmas seems less hackneyed 
when tackled by Louis, and that’s saying 


lot! 
P.T. 


BILLY BANKS’ RHYTHMAKERS 
Mean Old Bed Bug Blues (12120)/Yellow 
Dog Blues (12121) 

(Vocalion V-1021) 

Vocalion continue their reissue policy 
with two notable sides which were issued 
originally in the old Vocalion Swing 
Series, and which should be of special 
interest to younger collectors. 

On July 26th, 1932, Billy Banks 
assembled an all star group together in 
the recording studios to wax four sides. 
of which these two were easily the best. 
Both the fine blues on the first side and 
the well-known Handy blues on the 
reverse receive spirited treatment from 
the Rhythmakers, sparked by Fats 
Waller’s piano, Red Allen’s incisive 


HORN OR VOICE, KING LOUIS 


IS TOPS! Those golden vocal chords 
getting a work-out. 


trumpet playing and Jimmy  Lord’s 
clarinet, while Pee Wee Russell honks 
away in hot style on the tenor. With a 
rhythm section comprising Zutty Single- 
ton, Eddie Condon, Pops Foster and Jack 
Bland, the results are a type of honest- 
to-goodness jazz in the Chicago tradition 
seldom heard today. On the first side 
vocal honours are shared by Billy Banks 
and Una Mae Carlisle, while the 
reverse features some excellent scat sing- 
ing from Billy. Both sides have now 
become established jazz classics and 
should be in everyone's collection. 
PT. 


EARL BOSTIC, 

His Alto Sax and His Orchestra 
Flamingo/Sleep 
(Vogue V.2145) 

Here’s a newish sound; a gutty, hoarse 
alto sax which sounds more like a tenor, 
and which is wild, driving and exciting. 
Bostic is a dynamic, beatful player who 
has little taste but a large eye for the 
commercial possibilities of this sort of 
noise. 

And noise it all is, with a plunging 
bass, thumping drums and a riffing group 
lending raucous support to Bostic’s fierce 
blowing. This should be a number one 
seller, however musically undeserving. 

“Sleep” doesn’t go as slowly as one 
might have expected. The Bostic tone is 
smoother here, but we still get an in- 
credible sound coming out of that alto. 
He obviously likes the Lester Young 
“ open-and-shut ” effect all on one note, 
and uses it frequently. 
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Vibes soloist Gene Redd displays no 
particular ingenuity, and no-one else 
really gets a look in. There’s quite a 
good balance achieved, as if—in this 
case—it really mattered. 

I'll say it again—a complete lack of 
musical good taste should not prevent 
Earl Bostic from being a sensation here. 

P.W. 


JUNE CHRISTY 
The Man I Love (10165)/Some Folks 
Do (10452) 
(Capitol CL 13824) 

Personally speaking, I have the doubt- 
less old-fashioned view that a slow, blues 
tempo is best suited to any performance 
of Gershwin’s lovely tune “ The Man I 
Love.” However, quite obviously June 
Christy does not share this opinion as, 
with an upbeat jump accompaniment 
directed by Pete Rugolo, she tears 
through the number at breakneck speed. 

To these ears, this performance smacks 
of swinging the classics, but that may be 
a purist point-of-view and certainly both 
the arrangement and June’s vocalising 
are undeniably effective, if a little soul 
destroying. 

The reverse receives jukebox jump 
treatment and as such is well done, with 
Pete Rugolo’s accompanying group beat- 
ing their brains out cacophonically in 
the background. June sounds a little 
lik> Kay Starr on this side, and that’s 
nothing of which to be ashamed. 


Any Jazz Collector who has 
dealt with us—and who hasn’t?— 
will tell you that we have the best 
selection of the hottest records— 
at the coolest prices too! 
Stock includes foreign and rare, 
new, secondhand, and LP discs. 


DOUG. DOBELL 


77 Charing Cross Road., 
London, W.C.2. 


Write today for Free Monthly 
Mailing List. A real boon to 
Provincial Collectors. 
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LAWRENCE “PIANO ROLL” COOK 
Cook’n The Boogie (122)/Mason Dixon 
Boogie (123) 

(London L 1150) 

Here are two exciting boogie style 
piano solos by ragtime and piano roll 
oldtimer Lawrence Cook. Both are 
original compositions and, with drum 
accompaniment, were recorded for the 
Abbey label. Like most boogie music, 
both performances tend to be monoton- 
ous and both these are full of tricks, 
especially the second side. But genuine 
boogie music of this nature is rare 
enough over here to be welcomed, and | 
recommend this record to boogie and rag- 
time piano enthusiasts who like their 
music served hot in old-fashioned style. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO 

Just One Of Those Things/Carioca 

(MGM 565) 

More of De Franco’s limpid clarinet. 
with the discreet backing of his trio. His 
fluent variations demonstrate the greatest 
technical skill, but lack the depth and feel- 
ing that turn good playing into jazz. 

The “ blow or bust-ers ” could learn a 
lot from this controlled music, but they 
could also teach these players something. 
and that is that music devoid of emotion 
is never likely to have any wide or last- 
ing appeal. 

THE DELTA RHYTHM BOYS 
9.20 Special/All The Things You Are 
(Esquire 5-077) 

While perhaps not quite up to the stan- 
dards of the best of their previous record- 
ings, this coupling by one of the most 
modern and stylish vocal groups currently 
active is quite effective. 

The Metronome All Stars provide suit- 
able accompaniment, highlight of which 
is a tenor solo spot on the first title. 

ELLA FITZGERALD 
Baby Doll (6533)/Trying (83243) 
(Brunswick 05008) 
Ella Fitzgerald seems fated to use very 


commercial material these days, or at 
least on the sides which appear over here. 
A pity as. when your reviewer heard her 
at Birdland last summer accompanied by 
a group led by Stan Getz, she was in 
really wonderful form. 

Both these sides follow the familiar 
Fitzgerald pattern and receive polished 
performances, while Ella sings with both 
personality and feeling. The first side is 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


Makes the best of Ultra-commercial 
material on new Brunswick coupling. 


aided and abetted by one of those in- 
evitable vocal groups which have 
managed to ruin more jazz vocal sides in 
recent years than I care to remember. 
This one is no exception The reverse is 
Ella in crying mood, but she doesn't 
receive the backing that she deserves. This 
sort of number with accompaniment from 
her old Savoy Eight would have really 


been fine. A pity. 
P.T. 
RALPH FLANAGAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


I Should Care/South 
(HMV B.10389) 
Two sound commercial arrangements. 
devoid of subtlety, but demonstrating the 


attack and high musical standards of most 
such American groups. 

The first title is almost entirely vocal, 
with the rather oddly named “ Singing 
Winds” lending their nebulous support 
to the featured singer. 

The boys tear into the familiar number 
on the reverse, but I think the Bennie 
Moten version will be around long after 
this Flanagan epic has been lost in the 


mists of time. 


FRANKIE FROEBA AND HIS BOYS 
Since My Best Girl Turned Me Down/ 
(83327)/Herman Kept Playin’ Away 
(83326) 
(Brunswick 05013) 

The recent Dixieland revival in Amer- 
ica has brought Frankie Froeba back into 
the limelight. though I can’t say that his 
playing has improved since those days in 
the thirties when he was one of Decca’s 
house pianists. These days Frankie has his 
own nightly radio programme during 
which he plays just the sort of ersatz 
ragtime and Dixieland piano music as is 
featured on these two sides. 

The old Howdy Quicksell number on 
the first side receives fast ragtime treat- 
ment, with a corny vocal from one Jimmy 
Ballantyne, abetted but not aided by The 
Ray Charles Singers. The old Bix ver- 
sion sounds so much better musically. 
The reverse is a bar-room waltz and is 
played in honky-tonk waltztime with plenty 
of schmaltzy vocal. Herman didn’t play 


far enough away for me! 
Par. 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
Gone Dead On You Blues/One Dime 
Blues 
(Tempo R.54) 

Two more sides, from the Paramount 
catalogue of 1927, that will be welcomed 
by the many collectors of Jefferson's 
work. Unfortunately, there is a good deal 
of surface noise present (especially on the 
second side) which, taken in conjunction 
with the indifferent quality of the original 
recording and the characteristic timbre of 


MUTT CAREY'S NEW YORKERS 
Ostrich Walk/Shim-me-sha-wabble 
Slow Drivin’ (Parts 1 & 2) 

Cake Walking Babies/Indiana 
The Entertainer/Fidgety Feet 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 


Winin’ Boy Blues/Cielito Lindo _. 
Ai, Ai, Ai/Bucket got a hole in it .. 


Bill Bailey won't you please come home/Weary 


Rum and Coca-Cola/Moonshine |. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, LTD., 76, Bedford Court Mansio ns, Bed 
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WILD BILL’S STOMPERS 


As long as |! live/Lonesome Road (v. Bertha 


“Chippie” Hill) .. 10-201 
Clarinet Marmalade/it's right here for you .. 10-191 
Eccentric/Baby won't you please come home ~ 
10-264 (v. Bertha “ Chippie” Hill) 10-110 
10-254 Big Butter and Egg Man/Hotter than that .. 10-039 
10-064 Tishomingo Blues/Sensation 10-030 
10-054 GRAEME BELL & HIS AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND 
Shim-me-sha-wabble/South 10-007 
Big Chief Battle Axe/Yama Yama Blues. 10-008 
10-170 Vill walk through the streets of the city/Come 
10-160 back, sweet papa .. 10-011 
Nobody knows you when you're down and out/ 
hia LAZY ADE’S BIG FOUR... Won't you 
0 come over to my house baby .. _ a 10-016 
10-130 Just a closer walk with thee/Creole Belles .. 12-008 
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Jefferson’s voice, means really concen- 
trated listening im order te follow the 
lyrics. 
The guitar on beth sides is wonderful. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
If | Could Be With You (83245)/I Can't 
Get Started (83246) 
(Brunswick 05004) 

The previous Hawkins’ sides recorded 
recently for American Decca have been 
rather commercial, and Brunswick have 
wisely waited for this coupling for the 
initial release of his new recordings over 
here. And very nice it is, too. 

Both sides feature The Bean, with 
rhythm accompaniment, blowing _ his 
heart out in that wonderful and familiar 
liquid style of his. Though both per- 
formances have an excess of wobbly 
vibrato, these are certainly the best re- 
cordings that Hawkins has made for 
several years, and they bring back 
memories of the old Fletcher Henderson 
days and his solo recordings for Parlo- 
phone and HMV. Coleman Hawkins at 
his rhapsodic best and recommended to 


everyone. 
PL; 


PAPA LAINE’S CHILDREN 

Get Over Dirty March/Barnyard Blues 
(Oriole LB.1125) 

Sensation/I’m For Ever Blowing Bubbles 
(Oriole LB.1126) 

Oh, You Beautiful Doll/Sweet Sue 

(Oriole LB.1127) 

St. Louis Blues/Bucket’s Got A Hole In It 
(Oriole LB.1128) 

Floyd Levin reviewed these, and 
several other titles by the same group, at 
some length in the the issue for last April, 
and, in the main, I agree with his com- 
ments. 

Although the recording balance is vari- 
able, causing a tendency to blast in one or 
two places, the playing is uniformly relaxed 
and unforced. The rhythm section is in 
excellent form, and without ever becom- 
ing unduly obtrusive provides a real lift 
and drive. 

On the showing of these discs, Harry 
Shields, clarinet, is the most interesting 
soloist of the group, his work on “ St. 
Louis Blues” being exceptionally good. 
Johnny Wiggs, cornet, blows rather wildly 
at times, but when he hits his stride (on 
“Sweet Sue and Bucket’s Got A Hole 


In It”) he develops a genuine lyrical 
quality in his playing. It is a pity that 
his tone is not fuller, to match the 
quality of his ideas. 

Tom Brown’s trombone might best be 
described as an acquired taste, but it is in 
the real New Orleans tradition, and as 
rugged as they come. 

The choice of titles provides some wel- 
come changes to the usual stock reper- 
toire, and the authentic New Orleans 
flavour of the music quite definitely has 
that indefinable “something” so many 
bands strive for but never attain. 

Could the ubiquitous Dr. Souchon be 
responsible for the vocal on the last title? 

OF 


CHARLIE PARKER SEXTET 
How Deep Is The Ocean/Schnourphology 
(Vogue V. 2132) 

It has always been the Parker inventive- 
ness that has made him the Master. In 
* How Deep,” that wobbly intonation and 
the often unpleasant sound are well in 
evidence, but the line of Parker thought 
is sO intriguing that one must acclaim its 
brilliance — while quietly wishing one 
could have heard someone like Dank- 
worth creating the same solo, with an in- 
finitely more pleasant sound. 

J. J. Johnson obviously prefers faster 
tempos than this, and should not really 
have bothered. And what a number to 
have let Miles Davis spread himself on, 
and what a pity they didn’t! 

Parker's best is so good, that such a 
performance as he gives on “ Schnour- 
phology ” wouid have received raves if 
anyone else had done it. As it is, it is a 
competent enough Parker solo, though by 
his standards demanding no superiatives. 
There is some excellent, supple fingering 
from Miles, here far more confident than 
is customary with him of late; a Duke 
Jordan piano solo which develops intel- 
ligently and !ogically; and some modern 
drumming from Max Roach, in a style 
which has only just reached this country 
after five years. 

A good buy for Parker fans. 

P.W. 


JACK PARNELL AND HIS BAND 
Summertime/The Champ 
(Parlophone R.3607) 

Presumably the first side is what is 
described as a “concert” arrangement, 
but it suffers from over-orchestration, and 
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Photo 


(John E. Kuhlman 


a too lavish use of effect. 

Jimmy Deuchar, trumpet, is featured 
as soloist, and when one can hear him 
through the lush accompanying sounds, 
is well up to his usual standard. 

On the reverse the Gilliespie riff num- 
ber provides an almost startling contrast. 
It features some exciting saxophone and 
trombone work, and a drum duet by 
Parnell and Phil Seaman. The latter has 
nothing to do with the tune, but is highly 
effective. 


FRANK PETTY TRIO 
St. Louis Blues/Somebody Stole My Girl 
(MGM 562) 

Mike di Napoli, pianist of the trio, is 
technically most proficient, but the perfor- 
mance can only be described as superficial 
fireworks. It does not pretend to be any- 
thing else, of course, so succceeds admir- 
ably in what it sets out to do. It is loud, 
racy, vaudeville stuff, and heaven knows 
what collectors will make of it in fifty 
year’s time. If they ever bother to junk 
such items then they will probably credit 
us with a much broader sense of parody 
than, alas, we really have. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 
Sheik of Araby/Smokey Mokes 
(Parlophone R.3603) 

This group plays with commendable 
precision, and high all-round standards of 
musicianship, but in common. with 
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Freddy himself they are playing too many 
notes. The result of this is a strained. 
unrelaxed atmosphere, with everybody 
sounding on edge, and _ consciously 
fussy.” 

Striving for effect has never produced 
good jazz, and the leader who considers 
his playing-life and popularity, will do 
things the simple way. and conserve both. 

Freddy Randall has always been an 
interesting and eminently _ listenable 
player, but repeatedly he shows surpris- 
ing lapses of taste in over-ostentation. 
This is a great pity, because Freddy is 
so much more gifted and capable than 
many of his contemporaries. 

The opening ensemble of the first side 
is pitched at such a high level that the 
whole group has to force things for the 
balance of the side in order to avoid a 
drop in tension. But perhaps the best 
example of making things about twice 
as involved as necessary comes at the end 
of the second side. Incidentally. Norman 
Cave, trombone, plays a fine solo on this 
side. 

RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET 
Love Me Or Leave Me/Scott’s Expedition 
(Esquire 10-255) 

“Love Me” is supremely relaxed, but 
with Ronnie it’s something of an uneasy 
relaxation; he blows no clearly defined 
line, almost as though he was none too 
familiar with the sequence. Dill Jones 
provides some constructive fill-ins here. 

This particular * Expedition” goes a 
little bit too far for my liking, at least in 
the case of the leader and the percussion. 
After a kitchen-sink opening from Kinsey 
and Crombie (timbales and rims respec- 
tively, they tell me), Ronnie occasionally 
falls into (for him) unusual lapses of 
taste. Lennie Bush's bass solo is best 
described as havhazard, | feel. Oh. and 
sensitive pickups won't like the Crombie 
bass-drum explosions. Sensitive ears may 
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a’ JACK PARNELL AND HIS BAND 


not go much on them, either. 
PAN. 

REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET 

Undecided/Beat The Clock 
(Esquire 10-258) 

* Undecided ™ is taken far too slowly— 
it’s quite pedestrian, in fact. The ensemble 
sound is entirely lacking in that warmth 
which marks the recordings of the origin- 
ator of this style of playing—George 
Shearing. Svensson doesn't let anyone 
else get a solo in edgeways; he displays 
more finger-felicity than previous 
discs. but uses it to reiterate a string of 
well-worn Shearing phrases which even 
George has given up using now. 

“Clock.” a Svensson original, is at a 
faster, happier tempo, and sometimes 
really rides. I like guitarist Rolf Berg 
on this side, and vibes newcomer Bosse 
Callstrom has his eye on a future poll- 
topper’s spot, with some justification. This 
is the better side of the two. 

PAV. 


SONNY TERRY TRIO/ 
TOMMY REILLY 
Hootin’ Blues/Bop! Goes The Weasel 
(Parlophone R.3598) 

First side, a blending of harmonica. 
vocal and rhythmic effects, is a most start- 
ling epic. It rides along like mad, full of 
unusual and unexpected touches, and al- 
together represents one of the most out- 
of-the-ordinary and entertaining offerings 
on wax for many a day. 

Unfortunately, the reverse, although 
well enough played, and taken at a 
relaxed tempo, is in an altogether differ- 
ent vein, and one wonders why on earth 
Parlophone didn’t find a Sonny Terry 
backing. 

SONNY THOMPSON, 

His Blue Piano and His Orchestra 
Real, Real Fine (Parts 1 and 2) 
(Vogue V. 2143) 

* You really must hear Sonny Thomp- 
son.” said Vogue Records boss Doug 


82 High St., St. Johns Wood, London, 
Telephone: PRImrose 6725 


N.W.8 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 


At your service as always throughout 
1953 with all that is best in 


H.M.V., COLUMBIA, DECCA, NIXA 
AND AMERICAN LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS ARE OUR SPECIALITY 


THE 


RECORD SHOP 


eco-ded 
Jazz 


Call and Browse through our 
famous * Bargain Basement,” or 
let our Mail Order Department 
deal promptly efficiently 
with your requirements 
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Whitton, thrusting a review copy into 
my reluctant hands. 

Well, now I've heard him—and I can 
only say * Why, Doug?” 

1 shamelessly confess that I had never 
heard of Mr. Thompson, nor any of the 
gentlemen concerned in the making of 
this disc. And until they produce some- 
thing a little more worth-while than the 
two sides over-generously accorded to 
* Real, Real Fine,” I have small desire to 
hear them again. 

The “ Orchestra” turns out to be a 
quintet of tenor and four rhythm. The 
rhythm keeps up almost incessantly an 
umpty-tumpty noise which is quite infuri- 
ating, and almost as annoying as the re- 
peated tenor-guitar interjection which 
drove me up the wall on the one occasion 
{ forced myself to listen to it right 
through. (I’m writing this while sitting 
on the picture rail.) 

The tenor tone is coarse and the ideas 
are dull; there is some ungainly arco bass, 
and the Sonny Thompson piano contri- 
butions should never have won him a 


recording contract. 
P.W. 


JOSH WHITE 


Lonesome Road (15947)/He Never Said 
A Mumblin’ Word (15951) 
(London L 1124) 

Those of you who like Josh White best 
as a solo folk artist accompanying him- 
self on his guitar, will find both these 
performances well up to standard. 

Josh has made a most pleasant record- 
ing of the pseudo spiritual “ The Lone- 
some Road,” and couples it with a 
moving interpretation of the well-known 
traditional spiritual about the crucifixion. 
The first side features a short but deli- 
cately played guitar solo. Josh’s work is 
just a little too consciously folksy to these 
ears, but this is, nevertheless, a good and 
representative coupling. 

P.T. 


MARY LOU WILLIAMS ORCHESTRA 


Tisherome/Knowledge 
(Vogue V.2147) 

“ Tisherome,” which you can work out 
for yourself, opens and closes with a 
series of Afro-Cuban style phrases of 
which Miss Williams is so fond. It then 
eases subtly, delicately, into an exquisitely 
conceived Mary Lou solo on the chords 
of What Is This Thing Called Love 
a solo which, following the recent spate 
of “cool” pianists, comes as a welcome 
breath of warmth and colour. 

And “ Knowledge.” the backing, pro- 
vides convincing proof — if any were 
needed—-that Mary is a_ two-handed 
pianist; that her left hand is always as 
interesting as her right, and that together 
they provide some of the most enjoyable 
piano music heard on wax in recent 
months. 

Listen, too, to the ingenious scoring 
which Mary has provided for her accom- 
panying group, in which trumpeter Idress 
Suleiman and guitarist Mundell Low 
command especial attention. 

P.W. 


DIXIELAND STYLISTS 
(Capitol LC6562) 
Here are eight bright sides played by 
eight very talented dixie groups. Bands 


and titles are:—Pete Daily playing 
* Panama”; Armand Hug and his Pont- 
chartrain Poor Boys doing * Dustin’ Off 
The Ivory“; Eddie Miller's Muskrat 
Ramble”; Sharkey Bonano playing 
** Somebody Stole My Girl”; Marvin Ash 
and his Mason-Dixon Music in “ Sweet- 
hearts on Parade ”; Pee Wee Hunt’s ver- 
sion of Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble”; and 
Nappy Lamare’s Levee Loungers playing 
“South Rampart Street Parade.” 

A great percentage of the musicians 
here featured were born in New Orleans, 
and a comparison of the styles of the 
various instrumentalists makes a most 
interesting study. This is particularly so 
with the clarinettists. Rosy McHargue, 
Bujie Centobie, Matty Matlock, Lester 
Bouchon, and Red Dorris all vary in 
style, and yet all have an almost identical 
timbre—a clarinet sound which would 
seem to be a hallmark of the city of their 
birth. 

WOODY HERMAN 
(Capitol LC6560) 

Eight items by the Herman Herd, ex- 
cellently edited on to a 10-inch LP. 

This is the 1948-50 orchestra, and the 
numbers featured are:—* Early Autumn”; 
“Sonny Speaks”; “ Tenderly Lemon 
Drop * Starlight Souvenirs “ Keeper 
Of The Flame ™; ‘* Rhapsody In Wood ”; 
and “ More Moon.” 

All personnels and recording dates are 
printed on the record sleeve, with short 
notes on the soloists. 

Salle 


THE MODERN IDIOM 
(Capitol LC6561) 

For modern followers here is a fine 
selection of music from the horns of the 
best of the new music makers of today. 

Stan Kenton plays “ Round Robin”; 
Buddy De Franco, “ Aishie’; Charlie 
Barnet Overtime Bill Harris Opus 
96°; Dizzy Gillespie Oo-La-La”; 
Woody Herman “Spain”; Miles Davis 
Budo and Maynard Ferguson “ Short 
Wave.” 

The programme notes carried on the 
record sleeve are short and to the point, 
and I cannot agree more with the state- 
ment that Maynard Ferguson plays notes 
on his trumpet which just aren’t on the 
horn—they just aren‘t music, either! 
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THE 
SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


Ory’s Creole Trombone; 
Gone away blues - R.3622 


* 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


and his Band 


Travelin’ Blues ; 
Closing Time - - - - R.362I 


FREDERICK FERRARI 


Open Road, Open Sky; Your 
eyes shine in my own - R.3617 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 
(from the Savoy Hotel, London) 


Senhore; Penha - - - R.3619 


GERRY BRERETON 


Keep it a secret; 
It breaks my heart - - R.3620 


PHIL CARDEW 


and his Corn Huskers 


Round and round the Rockies; 
The Callaghan Dance (Caller: 


DAVID MILLER) - - - R.3623 
DON FELIPE 
and his Cuban Caballeros 
Romanza; Veradero- - R.3624 a 
JACK GRAY a 
Don’t let the stars get in your 
eyes; Dixieland Tango - R.3625 a7 
MALCOLM MITCHELL TRO 
The Glow Worm; a 
The Choo-buy Song- - R.3626 gy 
HOT LIPS PAGE and RANDY HALL 47 
Tin Whistle Blues; a 
I tin whistie at you - - R.3627 Za 
DICK JAMES a 
Now; Cry, my heart - R.3629 Za 
DENIS HALE Za 
Why don’t you believe me? 2 
The young in heart - - R.3630 “© 
IVOR MORETON znd DAVE KAYE a 
Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 97 a7 
F.2506 
BILLY THORBURN’S a 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me a 


The love of my life; 
Settin’ the woods on fire F.2507 . 


THE STARS TURN ON ya 
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NEW ORLEANS 


GEORGE LEWIS 


JAMMING AT A MEETING OF THE NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 2 
CLUB. L. te r. Harry Shields, John Cartaro, Jack Delaney, Leon a 
Roppolo, Arnold Loyocano and Buck Rogers. cr 3 
STORY VILLE—1910 
2 
A corner 
of Basin Street, 9 
dominated by Tom 
Anderson’s “Arlington 2 
Annex.” 
2 
=) 
OSCAR “PAPA” CELESTIN 2 
2 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ CLUB SESSION. Cs 2 
L. to r, Charlie Miller, Sal Franzella, Mike Lala, Sherwood I 4 
Mangiapane, Arthur Pons, Ray Bauduc. I 
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Some old and new 
photographs from the 
collection of Joe 
Mares. ‘The recent 
ones are the work of 
John E. Kuhiman. 


“PAPA” JACK LAINE 


MILNEBURG, ON LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN—1902 


AND 


RIVERBOAT 
Plying the Mississippi and its tributaries, this type of boat carried 
jazz from New Orleans to Memphis, St. Louis, Davenport, Kansas 
City and Omaha. 


PAUL MARES, great trumpet player 
with the New Orleans Rhythm Kings. 


ANOTHER SHOT TAKEN AT A 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 
CLUB MEETING. 


L. to r. Harry Shields, 
Abbie Brunies, Buglin’ Sam 
De Kemel, Larry Shields, Joe 
Mares, Johnny Wiggs and Tom 
Brown. 
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JOHNNY 


DANKWORTH 


NO. 23 


JAZZ 
WOMEN.) 


OHNNY DANKWORTH’S name _ is 
one of the first that comes to mind 
when considering modern British jazz. 
He has been identified with the contem- 
porary style since its inception in this 
country, and can, in fact, claim to be 
one of the musicians primarily respons- 
ible for creating interest in the new jazz 
over here. 

Although he is one of our younger 
musicians, his musical experience is far 
in excess of most other twenty-five-year- 
old jazz men. At the age of sixteen he 
was playing with semi-professional bands 
near his home town, and at eighteen he 
took his L.R.A.M. at the Royal College 
of Music. 

His first recording session for a recog- 
nized label took place in 1944, in a band 
led by drummer Freddy Mirfield. The 
results of this date (* Miss Annabelle 
Lee Good Old Waggon Blues”) are 
still available on Decca. and in addition 
to featuring Johnny on clarinet include 
Freddy Randall on cornet. 


TRIPS TO U.S.A. 


Following his army service, Johnny 
made several Atlantic crossings “on the 
boats * in company with other musicians 
whose names have since become well- 
known in the world of modern jazz. 
During his American visits he was 
greatly impressed by Charlie Parker and 


IN A 
SERIES ON BRITISH 
MEN AND 
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Miles Davis, and his own work began to 
show the influence of these great Ameri- 
can players. 

His next job was with the Tito Burns 
band, which at that time also included 
Ronnie Scott, Norman Burns and Pete 
Chilver. Early in 1949 Johnny became 
one of the founder members of the 
“Club Eleven which, despite its some- 
what inglorious end. played a vital part 
in the development of this country’s 
modern jazz. 


CONCERT RECORDINGS 


At a concert sponsored by the * Club 
Eleven” in April, 1949, some of the 
genius of Dankworth was committed to 
wax by Esquire, who recorded the major 
part of the musical proceedings. Despite 
the usual drawbacks associated with such 
“live” sessions, Johnny's versions of the 
two ballads: “Body and Soul” and 
“Loverman.” coupled with the two 
originals: “Second Eleven,” and “ Bre- 
mavin,” stand as milestones on the road 
of our recent jazz history. The Parker 
sounds haa indeed been absorbed into 
Johnny's playing, but the results were no 


(David Sim 


mere copy. Here at last was a British 
soloist with as much originality as one 
can ever hope to find in such an eclectic 
form of expression as jazz. 

The formation of a small band by 
Tohnny was inevitable, and resulted in 
a jazz group of which all British jazz 
lovers should be proud. The Dankworth 
Seven was formed early in 1950, and 
contained several new names; new in the 
sense that they were little known out- 
side London Club circles. The first re- 
cording session for Jazz Parade gave 
rather more than a glimmering of what 
was to come, with fine solos by Johnny's 
trumpet-playing ‘discovery Jimmie 
Deuchar, and the consistently fine tenor 
of Don Rendell, previously heard with 
Oscar Rabin. 


TOP ARRANGER 


Success followed success (sometimes 
with a lethargy that was not easy to 
understand) until today the Seven have 
attained the position they so well de- 
serve, with a reputation for good jazz 
and good musicianship which is the envy 
of many groups on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

It is difficult to write about Johnny 
as a separate entity, so closely is he 
identified with the Seven, but there is 
still another branch of musical activity 
in which this unique young man is 
brilliantly gifted. 

Recent years show that he deserves his 
place at the top of the tree as much for 
his arranging ability as for his prowess 
as a soloist. In this direction, one of his 
first modern-style arrangements to be 
given prominence was for the Ambrose 
band of 1949, whose personnel read like 
a “Who's Who” of modernists. 
Johnny’s version of Parker's “ Steeple- 
chase.” was used on a broadcast, and 
was followed later by arrangements for 
Ted Heath, of which the Dankworth 
arrangement of Denzil Best's ‘ Move.” 
was recorded on Decca. 

Of late his arranging has been re- 
stricted more to his own band, and 
several fine examples exist on Esquire 
records. Many of these show the in- 
fluence of Duke Ellington, a long-stand- 
ing favourite of Johnny's, but always 
present is the unmistakable Dankworth 
touch, for his is one of the keenest 
minds ever applied to British jazz. 
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GLASGOW JAZZ CLUB 


(N.F.J.O.) 
Presents another great Jazz Concert 
on 9th Jan. at Govan Town Hall 
featuring 


The Nova Scotia Jazz Band 


THE PELICAN JAZZ BAND 
(Dundee) 
“ Spotlight the Amateurs ” 
“Next Month’s Jazz” 
(Records) 


DAVID MYLNE 
Tickets 2/6 & 4/- (Limited number 5/-) 
195, Tollcross Road, Glasgow 
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THE 


ELLINGTON GAP 
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OF 1937-39 
By LES MALLOWS 


(Conclusion) 


(Susana Schapawalow 


A few of the old and famous Elling- 
ton stand-bvs were given up-to-date 
arrangements, at this time. I think 
the most successful are the new 
“Birmingham Breakdown,” with incisive 
solos by Hodges, Cootie and Carney, 
and “Cotton Club Stomp,” mainly for 
Cootie’s logical and finely-p!ayed chorus. 
The other redecorations also contain 
much of interest, without in any way 
eclipsing their forerunners, 

In one of his brilliant articles for the 
Melody Maker, Ernest Borneman 
recently made the neat point thai. 
*Ellington’s music ... has assimilated 
the changing sociai-scene, giving col- 
lective expression to it, in its changing 
personnei, and its developing musical 
patterns. | believe that most of the 
records | have mentioned so far would 
demonstrate that point—they gave the 
Harlemites and rhythm-fans of the late 
thirties the music they wanted, and they 
accurately express the social-scene of 
that period—be it considered memorable, 
or worthless, or a mixture of both. But 
among the pot-boilers, the production 
numbers, we can still find recordings of 
the real Ellington, where I feel that the 
Duke has turned his back on Swing Eras, 
song-pluggers, snd almost all outside 
influence and pressure, and followed up 
his own ideas, orchestrating for his own 
satisfaction and with the co-operation of 
his experienced musicians; all of which 
has culminated so often in another 
inimitable piece of Ellingtonia. 


MOOD MUSIC 


It seems a logical continuation from 
“In A Sentimental Mood” of 1935, to 
“Prelude To A Kiss” (1938), to “ Blue 
Goose” (1940), and the affinity of this 
one Ellington mood alone could be 
extended by other titles, all simple and 
melodic themes, usually with Hodges, 
Carney and Brown soloins over a soft 
orchestral background: Again, once 
one has become less shaken by _ the 
searing and full-blooded chords at the 
eginning and end of “Way Low” 
(1939), it appears that the Duke has 
renewed the impressive mood _ of 
“ Blackout,” of three years earlier. 

“ Azure” is a dreamy piece in the 
“Mood Indigo” manner, but I prefer 
the less vague charm of “ Blue Light.” 
with its really blue viano fade-out. 
“ Dusk In The Desert’ is sustained des- 
criptive writing, wherein the volume and 
rhythmic emphasis is gradually increased: 
the old Ducal device of clarinet inter- 
polations crops up, this time over 
separate voicing for trombones, trumpets 
and baritone sax, and it is a special 
moment. In all these last few titles, 
Barney Bigard comes back into his own. 
The maxim that “no-one is indispens- 
able” has not applied to Ellington and 
Bigard; Hamilton has never shown the 
same “ feel’ for this music, and Bigard’s 
unrivalled skill has been neglected or 
misplaced, in other groups. 


A more modern brand of blues is 
exemplified in ‘ Grievin’,” with vehement 
solos by Hodges and Cootie. and in the 
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delightful “* Lady In Blue.” 
in the latter is certainly not Rex, and 
| don’t recognise the pure, clear tone 
and lack of vibrato as typical Cootie; so 


The soloist 


possibly it is Wallace Jones. Whoever 
it is, the solo is a fine one. 

The muted trumpet and the ensemble 
are neatly dovetailed in “ Riding On A 
Blue Note,” and the easy swing of the 
last chorus certainly does ride, with the 
Duke clearly relishing the unusual chord 
in the brief piano part. There is more 
use of unusual notes in the moody 
“Subtle Lament” (Rex’s solo; trom- 
bone trio), and throughout “T.T. On 
Toast.” But there is no excessive pre- 
occupation with the unusual (such as 
kills the layman’s interest in another 
idiom), and in fact these are two fascinat- 
ing sides. 


JUST JAZZ 


But, to me, two of the most beautiful 
records of the whole of this period are 
“A Gypsy Without A Song,” and 
“Lost In Meditation” (not to be con- 
fused with the small group version). 
They receive very similar treatment—a 
contrast of simple, straight theme and 
improvisation that effective and 
thrilling. In ‘“ Lost In Meditation,” for 
instance, Juan Tizol states the theme 
very soberly, over a subdued beat; then 
a climbing break and swinging solo from 
Hodges, the rhythm and muted brass 
drop in behind him, and suddenly the 
whole thing has become jazz. Johnny 
excels at this tasteful embellishment, as 
many Wilson records will tesify, and on 
both these sides Cootie takes over on 
open trumpet, with solos that could 
hardly have been improved upon. 

At the end of the thirties, as at the 
beginning, the records illustrate the 
qualities of an orchestra apart—the 
exchange of ideas, the structures that 
Ellington alone could build on those 
ideas, and the very special musicians 
that gave them expression. 
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JABBO SMITH 


—AN APPRECIATION— 


ii is inevitable that with the number 

of jazz musicians in the world 
some gO unrecognised. Ironically 
enough, some of those who do achieve 
recognition are not always as worthy as 
some who remain in semi-obscurity. 
Take for example, the case of Jabbo 
Smith. While others of lesser ability 
were becoming famous and _ having 
articles written about them in the various 
magazines devoted to jazz, Smith was 
virtually unknown. Yet, as early as 1929 
this excellent trumpeter was making a 
series of fine records, using on many 
occasions that splendid clarinettist. Omer 
Simeon. 

Nevertheless, there is some excuse for 
Jabbo Smith not being known in Britain. 
as few of his records have been issued 
over here. His neglect in America is less 
understandable for his sides were released 
at regular intervals during the latter part 
of 1929 and the early months of 1930, 
and a number re-issued on the various 
private labels. 

No information is available as to the 
date of his birth (or where that event 
took place—I imagine in or around 
Chicago’s black belt), Furthermore, his 
present whereabouts is shrouded in mys- 
tery. To complicate matters even 
further, there is another Jabbo Smith, 
who also plays a trumpet. This second 
Jabbo’s chief claim to fame is his play- 
ing on one of Duke Ellington’s many 
versions of “ Black and Tan Fantasy ™ 
(Ok 40955 and Parlo R3492 and R2211). 
However, our Jabbo’s style is easily 
recognisable and musical confusion is 
not likely to occur. Smith, an extremely 
“hot” player, possessed a prodigious 
technique, which must have been the 
envy of many of his contempories; his 
tone was, perhaps, a little thin, but 
though lacking the fovely mellow 
warmth of Louis Armstrong, he came 
close to emulating Louis in his origina- 
lity and never ending flow of ideas. 
Undoubtedly his playing was ahead of 
his time. It has been said by certain 
critics that his horn was flashy and that 
he was inclined to show off. A super- 
ficial hearing might lead one to this 
conclusion, but a closer examination 
would show how wrong such criticism 
was. 

Jabbo obviously possessed an exube- 
rant personality and a keen enjoyment 
of his music. All this can be heard in 
his fierce, exciting trumpet playing. 


By Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


Smith rarely, if ever, used the low 
register of his instrument, confining him- 
self to the middle, the upper middle (if 
one may so call it) and high registers. 
His playing is full of brilliant high notes. 
hit with power and accuracy. If these 
had been played for no logical reason 
and with no relation to what had gone 
before, then the accusation of flashiness 
would have had some foundation, but 
this was not the case. His solos were 
invariably beautifully constructed and 
most exciting. 

It is obvious that Jabbo used the high 
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register because he “felt” his jazz that 
way. He was able to express himself to 
the full, riding high and easily above 
his colleagues in the band. His lead was 
always sure and unfaltering. 

It would appear that his first visit to 
a recording studio was with Charlie 
Johnson’s Paradise Ten, who cut four 
sides for Victor in 1928. These are not 
important enough to warrant more than 
a brief mention. 


CHICAGO BACKGROUND 


About a year later he recorded two 
sides with J. C. Johnson’s Five Hot 
Sparks, of which “ Red Hot Hottentot ” 
has been re-issued on Century. Here 
Jabbo can be heard leading the ensemble 
with great enthusiasm, and his thirty- 
two bar solo is one of the high spots 
of a most interesting disc. 

It was the series of records Smith made 
following the ‘Red Hot Hottentot” 
session that were the most noteworthy 
ot his whole career, and the ones with 
which this article is most concerned. 

By the year 1929 the New Orleans 
style of jazz had reached Chicago (due 
to the closure of Storyville in 1917 and 
other economic factors). The coloured 
and white Chicagoans had begun to 
adopt its idiom to their own ideas and 
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had drifted 


whites 


thoughts, The 
further away from the parent form 
(whether this was a good or bad 
thing is beside the point and has no 
place in this article). The Negroes, on 
the other hand, had kept closer to the 
old pattern, although their music had 
become less stylized and less rigid in its 
nature. It was a happy uninhibited jazz, 
rough and unsophisticated, but full of 
fire and sparkle. Chicago in those days 
of gangsters and hoodlums was as tough 
a city as it was possible to find. It 1s 
therefore not surprising that its music 
showed the same rugged tendencies. 

The records Jabbo made during this 
period were typical of the black jazz of 
Chicago—full of character and showing 
great feeling. One is forced to use a 
rather clumsy phrase to describe the 
music accurately. The style was New 
Orleans-Chicago. Let us examine these 
records a little closer, for I feel they 
should have wider recognition, 

In what follows I have made no 
attempt to give a complete discographical 
survey of these discs. This has already 
been handled cxtremely well by Dave 
Cable in a recent issue of the magazine 
Discophile. However, for the benefit of 
those interested I have included at the 
end of this article some data concerning 
the records with which I have dealt. 

Usually Smith used a little five piece 
whose personnel varied slightly 
from session to session. The instru- 
mentation was rather unorthodox, con- 
sisting of a melody line of two, trumpet 
and alto, or clarinet (Jabbo Smith and 
Omer Simeon or George James). The 
rhythm section was enlivened by a fine 
banjo-guitar player. Ikey Robinson. 
while Earl Frazier, piano, and Hayes 
Alvis, tuba, completed the combination. 

The first of these sessions took place 
on January 4th, 1929, in the Chicago 
studios of the Brunswick company. For 
this occasion the group, perhaps with 
the idea of looking (and sounding!) 
more impressive to the Brunswick execu- 
tives, included a drummer and a bass 
sax. Two titles were cut. of which only 
‘Got Butter On It” was issued. It con- 
tains some magnificent trumpet by 
Jabbo, who also sings a very rhythmic 
“scat vocal. It is interesting to note 
how closely his singing resembles his 
instrumental style. What Smith sings 
could be transferred to his horn without 
undue alteration. The clarinet is cer- 
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tainly not Simeon and is more likely to 
be George James. As an alto James 
must be the most under-rated of musi- 
cians. Unfortuately, his clarinet is not 
in the same class, and he is very definitely 
inferior to Simeon on this instrument: 
he is endowed with a very exiguous tone, 
and in consequence lacks the warmth 
necessary for this type of ensemble 
playing. The final chorus of ‘Got 
Butter On It” contains some very exciting 
breaks by Smith; with a series of 
cleanly hit notes, he keeps the tension 
mounting until the end. For some 
reason this side and its backing was 
issued originally under Ikey Robinson's 
name. ‘Ready Hokum,” the reverse. 
comes from the next date (Jan, 22nd) 
and is even better. James changing to 
alto is partly responsible for the all- 
round improvement. Smith and James 
fairly tear through the attractive melody. 
both using extremely hot melodic 
phrases. The trumpet breaks after the 
dirty toned alto are Jabbo at his most 
exciting best. The side concludes with 
the trumpet leading the ensemble into 
an exhilerating finale. 

A week later the band was back in 
the studio making one of their finest 
sides, “ Jazz Battle.” On this date Omer 
Simeon replaced George James, and the 
drummer and bass sax were no longer 
present. Simeon blends well with 
Smith’s glittering playing; against a 
background of stop chords, Jabbo shoots 
off a fantastic solo. As its title implies, 
this is a real battle between Simeon and 
Smith, with the honours about even at 
the close. 

Space being limited it is impossible to 
review all the sides made during that 
memorable year—all but a few reach 
a high standard and are well worth 
hearing (and buying, if one is lucky 
enough to have the opportunity). A 
brief mention of my particular 
favourites will have to suffice. 
Get Together” is a slow tune beauti- 
fully executed by Jabbo and the band. 
Smith’s charming vocal. half sung, half 


spoken, reminds me very much of Don 


Redman. On these slower tunes Jabbo’s 
trumpet is more disciplined and his style 
less staccato. “Sau Sha Stomp,” the 
backing, is a typical Smith stomp, 
effervescent, happy jazz which contrasts 
nicely with its more subdued com- 
panion piece. 


SINGIN’ THE BLUES 

The great depression which was hit- 
ting America obviously inspired “ Till 
T-mes Get Better,” a blues which Jabbo 
sings as if he had experienced all the 
poverty and discomfort of a slump, and 
no doubt, being a musician, he had. 
After this vocal there follows a_ better 
than usual clarinet solo by George 
James, which is, in its turn, followed by 
a final ensemble lead by Smith in his 
usual brilliant manner. Decatur 
Street Tutti,” the backing, is an intrigu- 
‘ing little tune, and both Smith and 
James are at the top of their form. Ikey 
Robinson and Hayes Alvis lay down a 
wonderful rhythmic foundation. These 
two musicans would be an asset to any 
band. In my opinion “ Decatur Street 
Tutti” contains Jabbo’s best scat vocal. 
which is only another way of saying, 
it is very good indeed! 

Of all the titles cut by the group in 


1929, my personal favourites are 
“Sleepy Time Blues”/‘ Little Willie 
Blues.” “Sleepy Time” is a_ really 


charming blues which is played through- 
out with great delicacy. Yet again I 
have to praise Smith for his very 
rhythmic vocal—he must have been one 
of the best “scat” singers of his time. 
“Little Willie is equally good 
and makes a fine contrast to the reverse. 
A medium pace blues, it rocks from the 
very first bar. 

It is invidious to pick out so few 
records when nearly all those issued are 
so good. The whole series contains the 
ingredients for good jazz—great swing. 
fine solos, a well knit ensemble, and 
fresh ideas. The compositions are real 
tunes—not riffs repeated ad nauseum 


which seems to be the perogative of so 
many of the superficial jazz players who 
have gained an easily earned reputation. 
Perhaps some day the jazz public will 
“discover” Jabbo and he will receive 
the recognition he so richly deserves. 
Someone with influence might even per- 
suade him to record again (if he is still 
alive, which is be no means certain). In 
1939 Smith made four rather commercial, 
but tasteful, sides with a slightly differ- 
ent instrumentation. The fine trumpet 
was still in evidence, but although very 
charming, the sides were not in the class 
of the earlier records. It would be inter- 
esting to hear Jabbo today. Perhaps he 
has mellowed a little with increasing age, 
perhaps he no longer plays, perhaps he 
is delighting Gabriel with his music. 
Who knows? 


LIST OF RECORDS MENTIONED IN THE 
ARTICLE 

“Red Hot Hottentot’’. Charlie Johnson and 
his Five Hot Sparks. Q.R.S. 7064, J.R.S. 
112 Cent. 3011. 

Butter On It’’. Ikey Robinson and his 
Band. Br. 7057, 4963 HJCA 79. 

“Ready Hokum ”’. Ikey Robinson and his Band. 
Br. 7057, 4963 HJCA 79. 

“Jazz Battle’. Jabbo Smith and his Rhythm 
Aces. Br. 4244, UHCA 43, AFCBJ A042. 

“*Let’s Get Together’’. Jabbo Smith and his 
Rhythm Aces. Br. 7056. 

“Sau Sha Stomp”. Jabbo Smith 
Rhythm Aces. Br. 7056. 

‘** Till Times Get Better ’’. Jabbo Smith and his 
Rhythm Aces. 7078, HJCA 616. 

Decatur Street Tutti ’’. Jabbo Smith and his 
Rhythm Aces. 7078, HJCA 616. 

Sleepy Time Blues Jabbo Smith and _ his 
Rhythm Aces. Br. 7058. 

“Little Willie Blues Jabbo Smith and his 
Rhythm Aces. Br. 7058, 


NOTE 

(This article was on hand for a con- 
siderable period prior to publication, and 
Mr. Stewart-Baxter had no opportunity 
to revise it in line with new facts that 
have recently been brought to light. It 
now anpears that some of the saxophone 
work attributed to George James is almost 
certainly Omer Simeon. Mr. Stewart- 
Baxter will bring the article up-to-date in 
the next issue. . . . Eds.) 
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Fats Waller - Josh White 
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Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 

3 - 3/- Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy Bol- 

den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. 

Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 

tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 
Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 
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4 issues - 9/-. Trial Copy 1/6d. vost free 
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5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
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Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
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Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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” 
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Magazine. 
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MICK MULLIGAN AND HIS BAND a 
TELL. did you all buy a copy of The occasion was a charity jazz show, sounds astonishingly close to the Mor- e. = ) 
Mahalia’s “Silent Night. Holy part of Kingston Students’ Charities ton vein when playing his own (Foxley’s) Jy 
Night,” for Christmas? If not, for the Week, held at the Griffin Hotel. The compositions. The divergency is rather — ) 
price of a neatly wrapped and delivered organiser was Paul Carter, of Worcester more apparent in the traditional numbers, ¥ 
ash blonde, you can have my six turn- Park Jazz Club, and the National Play- The usual effortless and impeccable =) 
table-worn copies, post free. ing Fields Association (the beneficiary) plaving of Monte Sunshine and 
This column managed to take in most will doubtless consider his efforts well Humphrey Lyttelton were the main fea- 2 
of the concerts on Mahalia’s tour, and worth while. tures of the evening. with some solid & a 
would like to go on record here and The enthusiasts who attended the applause going to Crane River trumpet —F 
now as saying that a similar tour must U.L.J.F.’s third annual Festival of Jazz player Mick Roberts for his solo ver- 2 
never happen again. The catalogue of at St. Pancras Town Hall were treated sion of “St. James Infirmary.” a | 
blunders and lack of foresight through- to some fine music from the Crane River 2 
out make dismal reading. A few more and Humphrey Lyttelton bands: the A LA CONDON a i 
such tours will obviate the necessity for former's rugged arrangements perhaps A jazz show with a difference was 2 
any M.U. ban on Americans. Low spots appealing more than the smoother recently presented at the Oakwood Club S Ft 
which stand out in retrospect are: Big Southgate. Following the style of Eddie 
Bill warming his fingers off-stage between Also on the bill were the Albemarles. a bill ‘of 
numbers in the ice cold Alma Theatre. and solo pianist Ray Foxley. Accord- presented, ok 
Luton: the absence of coloured American ing to the U.L.J. newsheet, Foxley’s J 
servicemen at the concerts. who would stvle, like most other aspiring jazz well 
surely have swarmed to see Mahalia if pianists, is modelled “after that of he h | 
they had known of her appearances, Morton's.” Some are still so far after ‘ 3 
and Shepherd bands, were good. Out- 
especially at Oxford and Leicester, Morton that one would hardly guess standing was a solo by Mickleborough ] 
which are surrounded by American they were in the race. but Foxley ete. Modes 3 
camps; the incongruous appearance of time.” Another concert in the series is J 
Charlie Galbraith’s Band a honed being held at the same place on January Le a 
filler (it is believed without Mahalia’s Dist, and is certainly worth the journey | | 4 
knowledge) at the Albert Hall. : CHRIS BARBER if you live on the Southgate side of t 
One personal vote of thanks goes to , J P 
the organisers, who, with their seeming London. a 5 
affinity to near-empty halls, have en- 
sured that, in a few years time, I will NO MORE CIRCUS —— 3 
be one of that select few who can be The second instalment of the N.F.J.O.'s ‘| x 
“one up” by saying: “Ah yes, but | Annual General Meeting was something e 
actually saw Mahalia.” of an anticlimax. The morning session | 23 
began true to form: insults, innuendos 
and outright accusations were the order 
EXTRA MURAL STUDIES of the day. and lots of dirty washing a | | =f 
The student jazz world came out of was displayed. However, in the after- oe 3 
its summer hibernation in force for the noon, a lot of sober-minded people J 
LiF “Jaz. p” ss started a serious di i t 
to the Chris Barber and Grahame Stew- offered club premises; Desmond Kayton e= 3 
art bands, and everybody seemed to be offered some constructive suggestions; f 
happy. Chris played his usual compet- and Jimmy Asman again offered his ene ? 
ent jazz: the Grahame Stewart Band resignation. In spite of this, offers for J 
finished their session with “ Mamma active committee work were tardily given. ee a 
Don't Allow.” Believe me, on this show- In the end a new set of officers was _t 35 
ing, Mamma wasn’t so stupid. Nonethe- appointed, including, we're happy to say, - 
less, the crowd appeared to enjoy it. Lord Donegall, and, judging from the ¢ » 
although not so much as a packed house ione of discussion, and wide powers & 
enjoyed Mick Mulligan’s Magnolias on An impression of the trombone given them, their notepaper will soon be j 93 
the following Monday. playing leader by Disley. headed N.F.J.O. Ltd. = i 
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SATURDAY NIGHT FACTION 


This year’s jazz battle started quietly 
with the opening of Harold Pendleton’s 
Club Creole. From now on, four big 
West End Clubs will be fighting for your 
Saturday night admission money. The 
Club Creole opened without a great deal 
of publicity to a fair-sized crowd, and 
the music of Geoff Kemp’s Jazz Band. 
For a little-Known band they turned out 
some very happy jazz, and Arthur Fry- 
att, on drums, is well worth watching. 
He plays left-handed, but the beat he 
lays down is solid enough. Incidentally, 
Geoff himself is developing into some- 
thing of a dry-witted compere. 

A week later, Club number two joined 
issue. Rik Gunnell’s Blue Room had a 
much more pretentious opening. The 
big vublicity guns were turned on, and 
the club was packed. Any number of 
celebrities were there, including Cab 
Calloway and Helen Dowdy from 
‘-Porgy and Bess.” The resident band 
was the Joe Muddel group, and its star 
was undoubtedly Joe Harriet who, if he 
continues to blow such great jazz. is 
going to be a very big name soon. 

The Wilcox Brothers’ London Jazz 
Club, and the Humphrey Lyttelton Club 
will really enter the fray when they open 
up their new premises, but the LJC has 
made a start by presenting Big Bill 
Broonzy as an added attraction. With 
this sort of competition it looks as 
though someone is going to lose heavily, 
but it won't be the paying jazz fan, so 


choose your partners eyerybody, here 
we go! 
FROM THE FROZEN NORTH 

Traditional and modern fans united in 
Edinburgh recently for a very successful 
dance organised by the E.M.J.C., whose 
resident group provided the music. 
Sandy Brown’s Jazz Band appeared as 
guest artists, and also present on this 
session was Mick Mulligan guitarist. 
Jimmy Currie. 

The Edinburgh Jazz Club is booking 
bands trom Newcastle, Dundee and 
Glasgow tor Sunday afternoon sessions. 
First of these bands to appear will be 
the Pelican Jazz Band from Dundee. 


RAY FOXLEY 
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A good deal nearer to Morton than 
some of his contempories. 


SAYINGS OF THE MONTH 


Stewart Smith, delegate from Notting- 
ham University at the recent N.F.J.O. 
meeting, following a quibble on pro- 
cedure: “Oh, there’s no need for that. 
we're all good friends here!” 


Doug Whitton, during a recital to the 
London Jazz Record Society: “ You're as 
square as a gross of Oxo cubes.” 


> Now! 


Sorry I Spoilt 


Your Christmas 


by not sending “Mag-List” No. 3 
on time. It will be with you 
within the next few weeks. 
Circulation is being limited to 
only another fifty lucky people, 
so, if you haven’t yet done so, 
send your 6/- annual subscription 
straight away to:— 


DAVE CAREY 


The Swing Shop 
Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16 


You will meet more Jazz Collectors at THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK SHOP than anywhere else 
in Britain because it is by far the best and most popular 


centre for jazz records and books . . . open Monday to 
Saturday from 9.30 to 6.00 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. TEM 2315 
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The American 


Jazz Scene 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


EVERAL million words have flowed 
past our tattered typewriter ribbon 
since we began focusing our bloodshot 
orbits upon the activities that exist 
within the scope of our American jazz 
scene. In some cases, we have seen fit 
to stray a bit—reporting material that. 
upon casual perusal, would appear to 
have little bearing upon the stated dedi- 
cation of Jazz Journal. With closer 
analysis, these “strayings” actually 
brought us nearer to the roots of our 
subject than any other efforts on our 
part. For example : AUTOMOBILES- 
remember “I drove Jelly’s Cadillac ?”’ : 
ITALIAN DINNERS—wherein we dis- 
covered Dink Johnson while en route to 
San Francisco: MEXICAN BEER--a 
ragtime pianist we heard in old Ensenada, 
B.C.; and VOODOO QUEENS—Papa 
Celestin’s intimate glimpses into New 
Orleans’ colourful past. 


Today's subject, while it may seem to 
stray even further from our musical path. 
brings us closer to the sources of jazz 
music than any other of the above 
recollections. Our main topic for this 
session is... a trunk! 


It has never been our policy to bare 
the intimate circumstances that play im- 
portant parts in the lives of persons who 
have contributed greatly to our jazz 
picture. Whenever this sort of informa- 
tion reaches our ears, we filter out the 
personal problems that might offer some 
embarassment to the parties concerned : 
however, in the case of our “trunk 
tale.” it becomes necessary to set aside 
our established policy and bring to light 
a circumstance that is creating great sad- 
ness within the lives of two people whose 
contribution to American jazz cannot be 
estimated. 


The trunk in question is a battered one 
~covered with scars received during 
many years of service. Could this piece 
of baggage speak. it would unfold scores 
of interesting events that occurred in 
obscure speakeasies. backstage dressing- 
rooms. and musty rehearsal halls. 
Naturally. our trunk cannot sveak. but 
its contents would provide material for 
countless volumes of information. Aged 
photographs of Bessie Smith, King 
Oliver, and Louis Armstrong; original 
manuscripts of the music of another era: 
a musical anthology of blues, ragtime. 


and stomps. Sure, our trunk cannot 
speak, but its contents could cast much 
light into the many dark corners that 
still obscure jazz history. 


The present owners of our trunk care 
little for the priceless information it con- 
tains. Their interest overshadows the 
fact that a lifetime of activity is stored 
within its dented lid. They cannot 
consider the fact that thousands of in- 
formation-starved jazz fans throughout 
the world would love to view the dusty 
pages the trunk contains. The prime 
interest of its present owners is to collect 
the sum of $139.00 that is due them for 
transporting and storing this much- 
travelled veteran of show business. 


While a railroad company legally 
possess our trunk, it morally belongs to 
Coot Grant and Sox Wilson. We have 
mentioned their accomplishments in 
earlier issues. and the tunes that Sox 
Wilson wrote for Bessie Smith have made 
his name familiar to most of us.. Among 
other items, our impounded trunk con- 
tains the manuscripts of ‘ Lonesome 
River Blues “~-a levee moan that Bessie 
loved and intended to record at her next 
session : * Ground Hog Blues “ and “ Hot 


Papa, That's Out pair of laments 
that were also slated to appear on forth- 
coming Bessie Smith recordings. 


Several months ago, Coot and Sox— 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson—came to California 
in an attempt to improve Sox’s health. 
The talented composer-singer-pianist was 
suffering from a serious ailment and 
doctors advised that the mild Californian 
climate might speed his recovery. Pre- 
vious months of illness had reduced 
their savings to a dangerous low—in fact. 
they arrived in Los Angeles without the 
funds necessary to claim their baggage. 
While Wilson's health has improved 
slightly, he and his blues-shouting wife 
have been unable to obtain sufficient 
employment to set aside the necessary 
$139.00. (The unpublished tunes written 
for Bert Williams would be worth that 
amount alone! Are you listening Phil 
Harris?) 

Now it seems that the trunks present 
owners maintain a policy of holding im- 
pounded luggage only a certain length of 
time before auctioning the unclaimed 
items. To make matters more difficult. 
the material to be auctioned is hauled to 
a different city so that the original owner 
is not able to bid on his own luggage. 
The date scheduled for the auctioning of 
“our” trunk will occur just after this 
piece appears. 


In addition to the material mentioned 
above, the trunk contains more than 400 
original compositions, several complete 
musical shows, countless photographs. 
letters, newspaper clippings, and historical 
data gathered for Coot Grant's autobio- 
graphy. It took a lifetime to gather this 
material and one blow of the auctioneer’s 
mallet can see the entire batch lost. Has 
so much ever been sacrificed for lack of 
such a smal] amount of money? 


OUR MAIL DISCLOSED .. . From 
New York, a neatly penned card states: 
“| am expecting you to come and hear 


A photograph taken when “Coot” Grant and “Kid Sox” Wilson were stars 
of the Vaudeville stage. 
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my Steamboat Stompers opening at 
Jimmy Ryan’s on 52nd St. this Monday. 
See you.” (signed) Danny Barker .. From 
New Orleans, La., George Lewis reminds 
us of our date to catch crawfish together. 
(Keep those nets ready, boy!)... From 
Frankfort, Germany, Gunter H. Boas 
informs us that most of the jazz in Ger- 
many stems from the bop school. They 
have but one dixie combo, “ The Two 
Beat Stompers”, which Herr Boas orga- 
nised back in 1949 .. . From Owensboro, 
Kentucky, a hastily scrawled note from 
Knocky Parker tells us that he agrees 
with our remarks of praise recently 
heaped upon Frank Melrose . . . From 
Australia, we are invited to dance to the 
Apex Jazz Band at the Thatched House 
Hotel ... From Manchester, England, 
Jack Garnett requests information and 
photos of his favourite drummer, Alton 
Redd. Alton, who recorded with Kid 
Ory, is an official in the local Musicians’ 
Union and keeps active on various loca- 
tion jobs. 

THE TUNE-SMITH’S REPORT... 
The Illinois Jacquet-Charles Thompson 
tune “ Robin’s Nest”, has received lyric 
treatment and is currently being groomed 
for the hit list. Title has been changed 
to “ Why Have A Falling Out Just When 
We Are Falling In Love” . . Kid Ory’s 
“Muskrat Ramble”, has been pilfered 
to provide the melody for a poor bop 
number, “I Wanna Love You, I Wanna 
Love You, etc.” ... Joe Darensbourg 
has entered the commercial field with a 
cute novelty, ‘“* Monkey Hips and Dump- 
lins” . . . the familiar ‘“ South Rampart 
St. Parade” has been re-dressed with a 
set of lyrics. Bing Crosby and The 
Andrew Sisters have the current fast 
selling record . . . Fats Waller’s English 
recording of ‘““Cow Cow Boogie,” has 
finally hit the U.S.A. . . . The stirring 
“When The Saints Go Marching In,” has 
recently appeared as “ When My Love 
Comes Back To Me ”—well, it’s nice to 
hear the tune anyway . . . Though still 
confined to his sick bed, the talented 
Andy Razaf has several potential hits 
being readied for publication . . . Kid 
Ory won coveted membership _intc 
ASCAP on the strength of ‘ Musk: 
rat,” “Savoy Blues” and “Ory’s Boogie. 

Say, this launches another year, doesn’t 
it? Happy New Year! 

See you here next issue.... 


Came Monday, and time for me to 
depart for New Orleans. I spent the day 
alone, visiting Jacob Schneider again, and 
at 7.30 sharp I was borne out of the city 
on the New Orleans express Greyhound 
coach. The journey down was unevent- 
ful, but the scenery in the states of Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, very beautiful, 
especially late ir October. We passed 
through Atlanta late at night, over a via- 
duct that brought to mind the lines of 
Bessie’s “ Preaching the Blues ”:— 

“ Down in Atlanta, Ga., 

Under the vi’duc’ every day....” 
But there was no drinkin’ corn and hol- 
lerin’ “ Hooray” then. It was dark. 
silent and rather misty. We might have 
been going over Holborn Viaduct for 
all the atmosphere there was about it. 
On the morning of the last day of Octo- 
ber, we crossed into Alabama, and came 
within sight of the great Gulf. The Mis- 
sissippi Bay inlet flows across the fla’. 
grcen land and makes it look like ths 
Norfolk Broads. On... and on. 
hotter and hotter . . . Pascagoula . 
Biloxi . . . Mobile . . . then unmistak- 
able signs that we were reaching New 
Orleans itself. 

Promptly at 1.55 p.m. as advertised, 
the huge blue and silver coach drew 
into the terminal on Canal Street. | 
had no sooner alighted than a cheerfui 
figure approached me, saying. “ That 
could be a record case,” shook me by 
the hand and announced, “ I’m Edmond 
Souchon, my car’s over there, let’s go,” 
and with that we whirled round the 
block into Common Street, on the edge 
of the Vieux Carré, where Armand 
Truxillo’s St. Francis Hotel holds sway 
for the impecunious but fussy traveller 
(like me). I checked in, with instructions 
from Dr. Souchon to rest, get washed 
up (in the English sense I felt I was 


SOLUTION TO STEVE RACE’S 
JAZZ CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
which appeared in the December issue. 


The first reader to send in the correct 
solution was 
Mr. T. J. Higgins, 
26, Lickhill Road, 
Stourport-on-Severn, 
Worcs. 
If he will let us know what three records 
he would like they will be forwarded 
immediately. 
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American Journey 


By BRIAN RUST = 
(PART 4.) 


that already) and be ready to join him 
for a tour of New Orleans. 

I shaved, changed, and phoned the 
Doctor, who at once prescribed a little 
lakeside air. So we drove in his beauti- 
ful Pontiac to Lake Ponchatrain, a mag- 
nificent stretch of water as wide as the 
English Channel. We passed through 
Milneburg (pronounced Millen-boig in 
New Orleans, pronounced Noo OR-lins) 
and on to West End, which is a rather 
depressing collection of fishermen’s 
shacks. We talked jazz most of the time, 
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BRIAN ON BASIN STREET 


of course, and I rapidly realised that 
Dr. Souchon was the perfect host. Any- 
thing I wanted was mine to command; I 
didn’t have to command, of course, for 
a word, uttered as a tentative suggestion, 
was sufficient to set the wheels moving 
for the achievement of what I desired. 
I wished to hear George Lewis ? Then 
| should. To eat some of New Orleans’ 
dishes ? But naturally. To junk in the 
Crescent City? As soon as I chose. 
To send some canned fruit home? It 
was ready waiting only for the label 
and customs declaration. Life in New 
Orleans was made to seem as if the 
maximum of effect, with full natural 
colour, could be achieved with the mini- 
mum of effort, and over all, watched the 
kindly eye of Dr. Souchon—and_ his 
charming wife, Marie, who saw to it 
that very night that I tried some real 
New Orleans cuisinerie. “ No doubt the 
finest food in the world comes from New 
Orleans,” said Jelly. 1 added another 
endorsement tick to the many pearls of 
wisdom that fell from the lips of Mr. 
Jelly Lord, after I had sampled three 
o- four real Creole dishes, prepared by 
the Souchons’ excellent cook. We also 
experienced the fine meals offered by 
Arnaud’s, one of the best restaurants in 
the city, and later on, at La Louisiane. 
(To be continued) 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


DOLLARS TO RAINBOWS 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to Mr. Kunstadt’s 
letter on “ Hendersonia,” it was with in- 
terest that I noted “ Gypsy Blues” on 
Olympic 15121B by Irving Weiss. 1 
have this number on Puritan 11091B, by 
the same outfit, the matrix being 103. On 
the reverse is “ Everybody Step” (102) 
by the Frisco Syncopaters. Can any 
reader identify this group, for despite 
the proximity of matrices, this is not (to 
my ear) a Henderson group. 

It has been rumoured that “Gypsy 
Blues” (7666) on Gennett 4794, by 
Ladd’s Black Aces is a Henderson item: 
if so, it is far superior to that on Puritan. 

In view of Cab Calloway’s present 
appearance over here, I was especially 
pleased to find his “ Mood Indigo ”/ 
Farewell Blues“ on Filmophone 224. 
Reference books say this was given the 
pseudonym of “Al Dollar and his Ten 
Cents,” but the copy in my possession is 
by ‘“Fenton’s Rainbows.” Is Jazz 
Directory wrong in this instance, or were 
a minority of issues given a different 
pseudonym? If so, why? — BILL 
ROBERTS. Edinburgh. 12. 


ULTRAPROLIXMANSHIP 


Dear Sirs, 

I am an ordinary working man who 
has taken an interest in jazz for a con- 
siderable number of years. 

Looking through some back numbers 
of Jazz Journal, | began to wonder why 
so many records were issued by the com- 
panies of this relatively new “ Modern 
Music.” Its main trouble is its repeti- 
tiousness which sometimes leaves me 
obsessed with some evanescent, face- 
tious phrase, which is the hallmark of 
such musicians as Mr. C. Parker and Mr. 
E. Garner. Such work is not the effort 
of genius but of schizophrenic medio- 
crity, representing absolute construction 
suspended like the dreaming spires, in 
space, timeless and unnourished by the 
busy world of organic vitality. 

How different is the work of such a 
man as Johnny Dodds? There is an un- 
erring, unpolishable perfection through- 
out the full extent of his work; a 
transparent clarity; an economy and 
simplicity; a reflection of powerful everv- 
day elements which can never be soft or 
maudlin, as is Parker’s or Garner’s music. 
One feels that such a man was never 
“taught” anything but was a natural 
player, and only those unfortunates with- 
out musical literacy or without sensi- 
bilities of a carefully thought auxiliary. 
would venture hostility to his playing— 
congenital dunces and pedants all of them! 

Above all. Johnny had the intuitive 
knowledgeability of genius. upon which 
we are all most nicely dependent, and 
without which we should all be numb and 


lost, unable to fix any seal of values. 
G. W. OSBORNE, Gt. Yarmouth. 


* * * 


NOT SINATRA 
Dear Sirs, 

I am a regular reader of Jazz Journal, 
and always appreciate the opportunity cf 
seeing the views of other jazz fans in 
“One Sweet Letter From You.” 

I join Mr. R. Langton in urging you 
to print some news of current events in 
New Orleans, and also to give us some 
news of the movements of the masters 
(Kid Ory. Wild Bill Davison, etc.). 

My main object in writing is to settle 
an argument which occurs every time | 
play “ Waiting For The Robert E. Lee” 
by Turk Murphy. The cause of this 
dissension is one word, emitted by a loud 
and raucous voice at the beginning of 
the side. 

Some of us say it is “ Be-bop ” (which 
seems a trifle inappropriate) while others 
maintain it is “ Steamboat.” 

My friends and myself would be very 
grateful if you could enlighten us as to 
what the word really is. 

D. GAMBERONI, Hayes, Kent. 

(Perhaps some reader can settle this 
matter for Mr. Gamberoni. We are 
already suffering from obscure 
occupational disease caused by too much 
straining at the record-player .. . Eds.) 


* * * 


WHO BANGS HARDEST? 
Dear Sirs, 

Two heads are better than one, and 
presumably on the same reasoning, the 
louder the noise the better the band! 

This philosophy has innumerable 
adherents among British revivalists. 

The applause at a recent Sheffield 
jazz concert tends to bear out our state- 
ment. We did not buy a programme, but 
it must have read something like this: — 

1. “ When The Saints Go Marching 
In “—with excerpts from “! Want A 
Gal.” 

2. “ Milenburg Joys "based on the 
theme, “1 Want A Gal.” 

And so on. 

Further evidence of the decline in 
British revivalism is to be found in the 
MULTITUDINOUS JAZZ _ RALLY. 
This is not entirely the fault of the pro- 
moters, as the bands are not by any 
means compelled to appear in these 
shows.” 

But let’s be fair! A band which still 
manages to create good music is the 
Crane River Jazz Band. Ken Colyer 
made an understatement when he said 
that the Cranes came the nearest of the 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps to cover each query. 
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British bands to the true Negro. music. 
In our opinion this band can today equal 
any in Europe, and a lot in America. 

Until recently we sought refuge in the 
music of Humphrey Lyttelton, but our 
confidence has been shattered! Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, Marie Bryant, Bertie 
King and his “Congo Rhythm Boys,” 
just don’t comprise a jazz conceri. 

Oh!, and by the way, for benefit cf 
Mr. L. & P., we are not revivalists, we 
are purists. 

J.A.A., K.H.C., R.E.M., Frecheville 
Jazz Appreciation Society. (names and 
addresses supplied). 


* * * 


ONCE BITTEN! 
Dear Sirs, 

I read with much interest the letter of 
Brian Rust concerning the blues singers 
mentioned in my article on Bessie Smith 
in the September issue of Jazz Journal. 

In spite of Mr. Rust’s “ warnings,” 
which believe me I do sincerely heed, I 
am always ready to hear a blues singer 
| have not heard before—whether or not 
I listen a second time depends entirely 
on the singer, judged objectively from the 
standards of blues singing. Mesdames 
Christian, Whidby, Henderson, and Miles, 
might leave me as cold as they apparently 
do Mr. Rust—I think I may claim to be 
equally as discriminating—and that in 
itself arouses in me great interest over 
Sippie Wallace, Ma _ Rainey, and 
Margaret Johnson. 

Mr. Rust says that mint Paramounts 
do not cost the earth, but in the 24 years 
I have been actively interested in jazz, | 
have yet to see the colour of a Para- 
mount label, this district being singularly 
devoid of such exciting (?) places as junk- 
shops. However, I make a special note cf 
* Bedroom Blues and if and when it is 
my pleasure to lay my hands on this 
Okeh, I shall give it the due attention a 
“ Rust recommendation” deserves, and 
not until then shall I consider that I have 
really lived! 

RON STALEY, Wolverton. Bucks. 


* * * 


BAND LEADERS, NOTE 
Dear Sirs, 

It was with very great pleasure that 
last week I managed to purchase the 
October issue of Jazz Journal here in the 
Canal Zone. 

| enjoyed the entire contents, especiallv 
the review and photographs of the Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton Show, being, as I am, a 
very ardent Lyttelton fan. 

The main thing we miss out here is 
live music, and I’ve often wondered why 
no band has made a tour of the Canal 
Zone. It would do a lot to heighten the 
morate of the chaps, and let them know 
they are not entirely forgotten. It would 
also, incidentally, put any band that came 
out here in the very high esteem of the 
servicemen. 

_ How about it? Why should all the 
German wallahs have everything ? 
L/Cpl. HARPER, M.E.A.F. 28. 
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Do you live in the following areas? 


LONDON NOTTINGHAM 
BOURNEMOUTH MANCHESTER 
LEEDS LIVERPOOL 
CROYDON GLASGOW 


Then you're lucky! For you have a J.R.R.A. dealer to look after you. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop 


records, lots of independent labels, probably many second-hand, U.S. or rare items, he is pledged to give you 


every assistance and, what’s more, when it comes to Jazz he knows what he’s talking about. If he doesn’t 


. tell us about him. And anyway it’s more than likely that he’s a collector himself. 


LEEDS 


Hartley’s Record Service, 
22, King Edward Street, 
Leeds. 


CROYDON 


Addiscombe Music Shop, 


235¢, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


Croydon, Surrey. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 


MANCHESTER 


Collet’s Manchester Bookshop 
Limited, 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


LIVERPOOL 


Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


GLASGOW 


The Record Shop, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. 


LONDON 


The Swing Shop, 
lb, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


Doug. Dobell, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bookshop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Rolo Radio, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E.10. 


Mastercraft Instruments & 
Products, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop, 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Eric Heath, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET, WOOLWICH, S.E.18. 


Telephone: WOOlwich 3631 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—al! functions | 


—always WILCOX Organisa- | 


tion. — 4, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 


Complete run (except No. 2) 
Art Hodes’ JAZZ RECORD 
for sale. All good condition. 
Offers: R. Davies, 12. Butler 
Ave., Harrow, Mddx. 


PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 


obtained upon application 
te the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT., The Century Press 


Lté., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


RECORD your BAND—on 
the spot—anywhere the 
London area. Make an ap- 
pointment with John R. T. 
Davies, 1, Walnut Tree Cot- 
tage. Burnham, Bucks. Tele- 
phone Burnham: 38!. 


A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
PICKUP magazine — 


ing. 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 

WANTED — Illustrated 


Masical Instrument Catalogues 
—British or Foreign—and 
sheet music with band pictures 
on covers. The earlier the 
better, but nothing later than 
1935. Box 1013, Jazz Journal. 


PORTABLE MAGNETIC 
Tape and Wire Recorders for 
hire. Dubbing from tape or 
wire to disc. Mobile record- 
ing, tape or disc. Compre- 
hensive repair service. The 
Magnegraph Recording Ser- 
vices, 1, Hanway Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. Tel.: 
Langham 2156. 


Back issues of RECORD 
CHANGER for sale. New con- 
dition. 2/- each. 1951: Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 1952: Jan., 
Feb.. Mar., April, May, 
June. Box 1018, Jazz Journal. 


Delaunay’s HOT DISCO- 
GRAPHY for sale. 1940 U.S 
Edition. 10/6d. Box 1014, 
Jazz Journal. 


RADIOTONE GUITAR for 
sale cheap. Can be seen Lon- 


don area. Box 1015, Jazz 
Journal. 

AMERICAN MUSIC 
MAGAZINES: ‘‘Downbeat,”’ 
**Metronome,’’ “American 
Record Guide,’ ‘‘Accordion 


World,”’ etc. Subscriptions ar- 
ranged — Stamp for 


Earlham  Stree., | 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 


3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, 


bold type: 6d. per word. 


Jazz iecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


Traditional Jazz Records—unissued here 
—for disposa! New Orleans, Blues, 
Boogie, Ragtime, Spiritua's, including 
some LP’s. Many original labels. Lists 
available, but your Wants Lists wel- 
comed. Trades considered with English 
deletions and some foreign issues. Lang- 
mead, 46, Rosslyn Park Rd., Plymouth. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
London Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 
Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 


OWEN BRYCE must sell his jazz col- 
lection, S§.A.E. to 23, Thomas Street, 
S.E.18. 


Another Big List of Jazz Record, Book 
and Magazine Bargains. Metal Despatch 
Containers. Cooper, 68, Cumbrian Way, 
Millbrook, Southampton. 


FOR SALE — Ralph Sutton ‘‘Ragtime 
Piano Solos.’”’ Down Home LP1003. New. 
40/- Box No. 1016, Jazz Journal. 


An advanced Australia collector would 


like to exchange records with similar 
British collector. Bill Holyoak, 34, 
Harrow Rd., Somerton Park, South 
Australia. 


Jazz and Personality Records. S.A.E. 
for lists. Indicate interest. Elliott Gold- 
man, 52, Brent Way, Finchley, N.3. 


Many records for sale. Mahalia Jack- 
son, Sharkey Bonano, Dodds, Bessie 
Smith, etc., on foreign labels. Send 
S.A.E. for list. John Normanton, Rivers- 


dale, Middleton, Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


WANTED—Zonophone T2227 (‘‘Sleepy 
Litt'e Curly Headed Baby’’): good condi- 
tion, state price—Evans, 47, Mosley St., 
Manchester, 


ALL KINDS of records wanted, any 


quantities. State price.—Eddy’s (Nottm.) 
Ltd., 135, Alfreton Rd., Nottingham. 
Wanted COLUMBIA RECORD FB2960 
“The Home Guard,’’ Wilton; 
must be in perfect condition; kindly quote 
price to: Ernest Dunkels, Woodhurst. 


Maidenhead. 


WANTED — LP RECORDS — Ameri- 
can, French, dubs, etc. Will trade any- 
where. R. Bibb, 27, Eastbourne St., 
Walsall, Staffs. 


WANTED—Personality and Jazz. Send 

lists. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Rd., Higher 
Compton, Plymouth. 
WANTED — Fats Waller, Personality, 
Stage and Screen stars. Disposal lists for 
trading. D. V. Holmes, 25, Deneholm, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


JIMMIE RODGERS records wanted. 
State title(s) and price. Holton, 53, 
Cobden Rd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 


WANTED—TOMMY DORSEY re- 
cords. Victor, Decca, V-Disc, Indian, 
Aussie, etc.—MacKenzie, 29, Polwarth 
Gdns., Glasgow, W.2. 


NTED — Bessie Smith — CoA.3898. 
3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
Boas, Uhlandstr. 52, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany. 


WwW. 
3936. 


SINATRA. American and Australian 
records by Frank Sinatra wanted, includ- 
ing LPs and V discs. Also American 
music magazines. Cartmill, 2, Colin- 
bridge Park, Whitewell, Glengormley, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 


lists. 


Herga Ltd., (JJ), 7, Havelock | 


Road., Hastings, Sussex. 


All classified advertisements mast be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th 
Box No. commts as two words amd a service fee of 1/- extra is 


I require 


Name: 


Address : 


address 


To the Circulation Manager, Jazz Journal, 
79, Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Please assist me to obtain a regular supply of Jazz Journal; 
copy/ies each month. 


If preferred through a newsagent please state name and 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ CLUB 
—"‘White Hart,’’ Southall— 
Wednesdays—3rd, 10th, 17th. 
Mondays: — 22nd Christmas 
Party night, 29th New Year 
Party night, then returning 
to every Wednesday. Buses 
120, 83, 105 and 607. 


CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 


“King Alfred,’’ Southend 
Lane, S.E.6. Friday and Sun- 
day 7.00 p.m. MIKE 


DANIELS BAND and NEVA 
RAPHAELLO. Nearest sta- 
tion Lower Sydenham, 180 bus 
to door. 


CLUB SATCHMO’, ‘‘White 
Lion,’’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
— to 10 p.m. Admission 

/ 


COMMODORE CLUB—I1, 


Gt. Windmill St., W.1. Sun- 
days at 3 p.m. Traditional 
jazz in the modern manner 


from the Commodores. 


AT COOKS FERRY INN, 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. of 
FREDDY RANDALL 
his Band. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings, Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 
p.m., 124. Broad’ Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 


and 


Aaaaaah! Yes, it’s 
“‘Yazz at the Flamingo” 
(beneath Mapleton Restaurant, 
39. Coventry St., Piccadil'y.) 
Britain’s finest modern Jazz 
Club, open every Sunday 
evening from 7.30 p.m. For 
“Jazz in Luxury’’ visit the 
“Flamingo.” 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Monda~ws-Saturdays, 
The Great Cumberland Hall, 
Bryanstone St., Marble Arch, 

London, W.1. 

LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘‘Bear Staff.’’ 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 


RICHMOND JAZZ AP- 


PRECIATION _ Society—7.30 
p.m. Every Tuesday. The 
“‘Ship’’ Hotel, High Street, 
Richmond. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640. High Road. Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays. 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 
tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford 
Essex. 

WwooD GREEN JAZZ 
CI.LUB--Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287. 
High Road, Wood Green. 


the month prior to publication. 
charged. 
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AND HIS BAND 


84, Newman St. 
W.1 LAN 586! 


83. HERVE Finchley 


‘42 MICK MULLIGAN ana his ¢ 
| MAGNOLIA JAZZ BAND 

| (With George Melly) 


‘CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 


_PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 


SID PHIL 
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is Britain’s only label specialising in 


RHYTHM AND BLUES 


records. This category of record was almost unknown over 
here two years ago, but now the popularity of r. & b. discs 
is increasing daily. Why not give an ear to some? — You'll 
like their rocking beat and happy atmosphere—they’re just 
the thing for your next party! 


Here's a selection of the latest releases. 
“Mr. Blues” himself 
WYNONIE HARRIS 


V.2133 DO IT AGAIN, PLEASE 
NIGHT TRAIN 


V.2134 PUT IT BACK 
ROCK, MR. BLUES 


V.2144 KEEP ON CHURNIN’ 
TEARDROPS FROM MY EYES 


Vv.2128 GOOD MORNING JUDGE 
JUST LIKE TWO DROPS OF WATER 


V.2127 BLOODSHOT EYES 
LOLLIPOP MAMA 


MOOSE JACKSON 
V.2129 NOSEY JOE 
1 KNOW WHO THREW THE WHISKEY 
IN THE WELL 


The King of the Alto-Sax—with a rhythm section that swings 
like you never heard before 
EARL BOSTIC 


V.2145 FLAMINGO 
SLEEP 


V.2148 MOONGLOW 
AIN’T MISBEHAVIN’ 


V.2149 LOVER COME BACK TO ME 
ALWAYS 


Recommended by “ Lightly and Politely ” 
AL SEARS and his ORCHESTRA 


V.2142 BERRY WELL 
STEADY EDDIE 


SONNY THOMPSON, his BLUE PIANO and his Orchestra 
V.2143 REAL, REAL FINE (2 PARTS) 


Your dealer has them or can get them. 


in case of difficulty contact:— 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 

RADIO 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 
SHEET MUSIC 
ARRANGEMENTS 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


EVERYTHING 


MUSICIAN 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 CLOSED SATURDAY 


THE BIG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 
equipped showrooms in London. 
Call and see our splendid stock of 
HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 

all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 
and other American magazines. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79 Gt. Titchtield Street. Lon 


London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O 


don, W.1, and Printed by C. E. MANN & CO.. LTD. 3-5 
for Transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
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